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“ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt,” &c.—Ps. Ixxx. 8—10. 


Tuts day, my brethren, recalls to mind two events which cannot fail 
to interest us, both as Protestants and as Protestant Dissenters ; I allude 
to the persecutions inflicted on our forefathers: in France, for the 
sake of upholding the Roman Catholic superstition ; and in England, 
with a view to the maintenance of church-and-state episcopacy. 

The first of these happened in the year 1572. It is thus described 
by the Duke of Sully, who was an eye-witness :—‘ I was awakened 
from sleep three hours. after midnight by the sound of all the bells, 
and the confused cries of the populace. My governor, St. Julian, with 
my valet-de-chambre, went hastily out to know the cause, and I 
never afterwards heard more of them. They were, without doubt, 
some of the first that were sacrificed to the public fury..... Having 
disguised myself in a scholar’s gown, I put a prayer-book under my 
arm, and resolved to try if I could gain the college of Burgundy, 
where I had studied. In passing through the street I was seized with 
horror inexpressible at the sight of the furious murderers, who, 
running from all parts, forced open the houses, and cried, ‘ Kill— 
kill—massacre the Huguenots!’ The blood I saw shed before my eyes 
redoubled my terror. .... At last I arrived at the college, and bribed 
the porter to let me in, when two inhuman priests wanted to force me 
from him, in order to cut me to pieces, saying the order was not to 
spare even infants at the breast.” But we will not proceed with 
such details. Suffice it to mention, that the king himself fired on 
the fugitives from a window, and called out on others to imitate his 
example ; that the earl marshal of France, Tavannes, rode through 
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Paris during the massacre, shouting, ‘‘ Let blood! Let blood !’’—that 
the consequence of all this was, that in eight days no less than eighty 
or a hundred thousand Protestants perished, a sacrifice to the abomin- 
able rage of chartered bigotry and priestcraft.* How dangerous it is for 
princes to intermeddle with the consciences of their subjects! When 
once they pass away from their proper limits of civil authority, they 
almost invariably become tyrants, beneath whose despotism property 
is wasted, and liberty and life languish. Happy would it be if the 
evidence on which we rest this assertion existed nowhere but in the 
kingdom of the beast, properly so called. Others, however, besides 
monks and friars, popes and cardinals, have proved themselves trans- 
gressors. Protestantism has had its victims, as well as Popery; and 
I think I shall show you before I conclude, that both, whilst acting on 
the same principles, are alike cruel and rapacious. 

It is now one hundred and eighty-three years ago, this very day, 
since two thousand clergymen were expelled from the Church of Eng- 
land, and thus became, under God, the fathers and founders of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity. Let us ascertain the circumstances which led 
to their ejectment—the integrity which characterised their decision— 
the conclusions which arise from their history and example. 

I. The circumstances which led to their ejectment were of a date 
corresponding with that of the Reformation itself. When King Henry 
VIII. had broken off from the pope, it is well known that many who 
rejoiced at the event, were nevertheless greatly discouraged to find so 
little practical advantage resulting from it; nor did they fail to pub- 
lish their discontent on every suitable opportunity. Latimer, in his 
own homely style, designated the Reformation a mere hotch-potch. 
Hooper expressed his sorrow at beholding the church of Christ deteri- 
orated by a civil policy, and the Holy Ghost made captive and bondman 
to bishops’ sees and palaces. Indeed, the prelates themselves, who 
were the most active in modelling the national faith, acknowledged 
they were not satisfied, and avowedly entertained the idea of advancing 
to a more thorough work, as the ambition of the court and the pre- 
judices of society might allow. Thus matters continued for upwards 
of a century—the Reformation unreformed—till, at length, the people, 
grown weary of the government of bishops altogether, resolved that 
they would measure strength with the authority which patronised it. 
They did so: and history has recorded their success. The priest- 
ridden Charles perished on the scaffold—a tyrant and a usurper; and 





* Pope Gregory XIII. ordered George Vasari to make a picture in the Vatican of 
this slaughter of the Protestants in Paris, which still remains on the walls of the 
papal palace, close to the chapel where the pontiff worships on grand occasions. 
A medal was also struck to commemorate the massacre: the obverse presenting the 
head of Gregory XIII., and the reverse, “The angel with the sword and cross de- 
stroys the Huguenots,” with this posy—Ugonotorum Strages. 1572.—Vide The 
Romanism of Italy, pp. 46, 47. 
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Oliver Cromwell succeeded him— in some respects, perhaps, a tyrant and 
an usurper likewise. But be that as it may, the effect of the change 
on the religious interests of the community was as beneficial as the 
change itself was desperate. Church livings were no longer disposed 
of by state patronage or private favour ; but, under the direction of a 
body of eminent divines, called Tryers, they were conferred on holy 
and useful ministers, who had been previously examined respecting 
their religious faith and experience, and were then left to pursue their 
calling according to the dictates of conscience and the light of Scripture. 
If they approved of the liturgical forms and ‘offices, well and good ; 
they used them: if otherwise, there was no power which interfered 
with their freedom in setting the liturgy aside. Some were Inde- 
pendents ; some, Baptists ; some, Presbyterians ; some, Episcopalians : 
yet, amidst all this diversity, they preached ‘‘ Christ and him cruci- 
fied,” and many thousands of souls blessed God on their behalf. 

This state of things, however, did not last long. On the death of 
Cromwell, Charles II. returned to his father’s throne, and with him 
returned the reign of hypocrisy and despotism. In his declaration 
from Breda, he had promised that no man should be disquieted or 
called in question for mere differences of opinion ; but no sooner did 
he find himself quietly at home than he falsified his most solemn 
engagement, by assenting to the Act of Uniformity, which excluded 
the very men whom he had sworn to protect and patronise. Every 
clergyman was thus required to be reordained, unless he had pre- 
viously received ordination at the hands of a bishop; to declare 
his unfeigned assent to every thing contained in the book of Common 
Prayer ; to bind himself by oath to obey his ordinary according to 
the ecclesiastical canons; and, moreover, to renounce the principle 
of taking arms against the king, on any pretence whatever, or of 
attempting any alteration in church and state, however corrupt 
the one, or oppressive the other! How cou/d men, who had been 
accustomed to ten years’ liberty, submit to such repulsive terms as 
these? Here was civil and religious servitude with a witness !—every- 
thing brought back to the good old times, when the human mind was 
nothing but a lump of wax to be fashioned as His Holiness at Rome 
might dictate! And yet our forefathers must needs submit, or go out. 
They chose the latter alternative. ‘My lord,” said one of them, 
**the true reason why I do not read the Common Prayer, according to 
the direction given, is because there are falsehoods in it.” And so said 
two thousand others. And they nobly braved the consequence. And 
we are met this day to celebrate their struggle and assert their prin- 
ciples. But why do I say we? Are there none in the bosom of 
the Established church who sympathise with us? None, who bow to 
the altar, kneel at the sacrament, bury towards the east, and sign with 
the cross at baptism, and still call it superstition? None, who have 
their estates ransacked to support a ministry they did not choose, and 
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do not love, and still call it hard? None, who receive a form of 
worship by grant of parliament which accredits alike the righteous 
and the wicked, and still call it a falsehood? Let us hear. Mr. 
Riland, the curate of Yoxall, writing on this latter subject, observes, 
“‘The very dregs and refuse of mankind—both socially and spirit- 
ually—are indiscriminately addressed in our services. All sponsors 
{according to these] are believers; all the baptized, regenerate ; 
all the confirmed, forgiven; all the catechumens, elect; all the 
dead, subjects of thankfulness; all kings, religious; to the total 
oblivion of the present and eternal distinction between the saved 
and the lost. The consequence glares and blazes in the feelings of 
self-satisfaction which our poor deluded victims enjoy, as supposing 
all their sins to be blotted out—not by having boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by that new living way—but, 
as obeying the demands of the church; and in such demands seeing 
nothing to disturb a guilty, nor to soothe a penitent mind. It 
is now many years since,” adds Mr. Riland, ‘‘that I once, and only 
once, omitted some expressions in the burial service. It was at the 
grave of a suicide. A person present on the occasion complained of 
my conduct, because the soul of the departed was a loser by it! I 
remember hesitating, at the time, as to whether the complainant had 
really sunk into such hopeless depths of ignorance, as to imagine that 
the dead were made happy by a minister’s prayers. But if all doubt 
on such a point had not previously vanished, it was completely dis- 
pelled by the astounding statement of Archbishop Whately, ‘I have 
known a person, in speaking of a deceased neighbour, whose character 
had been irreligious and profligate, remark, How great a comfort it was 
to hear the words of the funeral service read over her, because, poor 
woman, she had been such a bad liver!’’’ My brethren, compare this 
account by a modern clergyman with the explanation of the good old 
Nonconformist—‘‘ The true reason why I do not read the Common 
Prayer, according to the direction given, is because there are falsehoods 
in it ;’’ and say which acted most uprightly—the man who left the 
church, or the man who, with the same views, continuesin it? I think 
we shall a// agree that our forefathers had the advantage. The ground 
for their separation was abundant ; and, supposing them to have been 
influenced by conscience towards God, in the general course which 
they adopted, they are worthy of double honour and everlasting remem- 
brance. Now, that they were so influenced, I will endeavour to prove 
from several considerations. 

II. 1. Their general reputation furnishes a strong presumptive evi- 
dence as to the purity of their motives. They were not a body of 
well-meaning men without understandings ; neither were they remark- 
able for the graces of literature whilst destitute of those substantial 
eharacteristics which constitute the true servant of God, thoroughly 
furnished for every good word and work. It is utterly impossible to 
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rise from the perusal of such treatises as Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Rest”— 
Owen’s “Person and Glory of Christ’»—Goodwin’s ‘‘ Mediator’ — 
Bates’s ‘Harmony of the Divine Attributes’—Alleine’s ‘ Alarm’’— 
Howe’s “Living Temple’—Flavel’s “Saint Indeed’’—Shaw’s “ Wel- 
come to the Plague’’—and hundreds of other publications of the same 
class, without finding ourselves to have been in illustrious society. 
The princes of sacred theology rise in review before us. We are asto- 
nished at their rich and massive argument; but more than all are we 
astonished at their incomparable devotion. Their incomparable devo- 
tion! Ah! that was the secret of all their greatness. With them, prayer 
hallowed everything. Why should it not hallow their Nonconformity? 

2. The withdrawment of these good men from the church can be 
accounted for on no principle apart from the admission of the most sub- 
lime integrity. In a worldly point of view, they had everything to 
lose, but nothing to gain by such an act. The day which saw them 
decide for the law of conscience brought ruin to their possessions, 
beggary to their families, and abject persecution to themselves. In 
proof of this, the laws subsequently enacted are a standing memorial. 
By one of them, they were forbidden to come within five miles of any 
city or corporation, or of any place where they had been ministers. By 
another it was provided that every person above sixteen years of age, 
present at any meeting under pretence of any exercise of religion, in 
other manner than is the practice of the Church of England, where 
there are five persons more than the household, shall for the first 
offence be sent to jail three months, till he pay £5; and for the 
second offence, six months, till he pay £10; and the third time, being 
convicted by a jury, shall be banished to some of the American planta- 
tions. In our days, were a thousand such laws passed, no one would 
dare to execute them. But it was far otherwise then. The magistrate 
who imprisoned the celebrated Philip Henry spoke the language which 
prevailed through every court in the British nation: ‘‘ We thank God 
we have the sword of power in our hands, and by the grace of God 
we'll keep it, and it shall not rust ; and I hope every lawful magistrate 
will do as Ido; and look to yourselves, gentlemen, by the grace of 
God Ill root you out of the country.” The condition of our fore- 
fathers, with this malignant spirit at work against them, must have 
been aggravated in the extreme. We can fancy them creeping forth, 
amidst the shades of night, to some lonely hut, where they dared not 
lift up their voice, but whispered salvation to God’s insulted remnant ; 
fearing all the while lest some base informer should be at hand to hear 
them. We can follow them in our imagination to the cold, dark dun- 
geon, themselves perishing on the straw, and their wives and children 
sitting on the outer step, and asking in vain for entrance. Was this 
the heritage which faction or obstinacy would have coveted? No. 
The scalding tear, the heavy chain, the early grave, all tell of truth 
and uprightness. They vindicate the sufferers, and whilst they vin- 
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dicate the sufferers, they magnify the cause in which the conflict and 
the toil were undergone. 

3. The validity of that cause might be farther ascertained by a 
test, of all others the most solemn—Death and Eternity. You have 
heard of the last dying confessions of traitors and assassins, and melan- 
choly testimonials they were to the bitter consequences of transgres- 
sion. But when did we ever hear of the last dying confession of the 
old Nonconformists? Did they tremble with apprehension as they 
launched forth into the vast abyss? Did they fear lest God should 
punish them for the schism which they had brought upon the church ? 
** No,”’ said one of them, ‘‘I bless God that I never conformed ; I have 
now the comfort of it.’ ‘ No,” said another, “I have done nothing, 
in leaving my place, but what I have taught to be duty. Rather lose 
all than sin against God. If Bredsall parsonage were the best bishop- 
ric in England, I must do again what I have done.” ‘‘ No,” said 
another, “‘ with submission to the Divine will, I desire to live a little 
longer, that I might bear another testimony against Episcopacy and 
Conformity.”” Indeed, out of the entire two thousand cases, not a 
single instance occurs in which the 24th day of August, 1662, was 
regarded with self-reproach. A few there were, it is true, who retraced 
their steps; they did so under the impression, we would hope, of 
serving God, as well as of bettering their condition; but it was a vain 
plea, and that which began in unbelief often ended in sorrow. It is 
related of one of them who had long held out against the offer of a 
living, that being at last induced to accept one, contrary to his con- 
victions, he fell sick in his patron’s coach when journeying to take 
possession of it, and was immediately placed on the bed from which 
he never rose again. His last words are full of melancholy interest : 
** Has God been my God all my days, and never failed me, and must I 
distrust him now? He could and would have provided for me—and 
why did I tread unknown paths?” How affecting the contrast! 
What an exemplification of the inspired testimony—* A faithful man 
shall abound with blessing; but he that maketh haste to be rich shall 
not be innocent !” 

4. In estimating the views and motives which characterised the event 
alluded to, we must not overlook the concurrent witness of God's provi- 
dence and grace. For, whatever might have been the immediate 
sacrifices connected with it, they were in the issue more than counter- 
balanced by the special favour which the generation of the upright is 
assuredly called upon to inherit. As no class of men were ever more 
persecuted than the Nonconformists, so none were ever more protected. 
Even whilst they continued the victims of oppression, there was a 
something about their history which marked them out as a treasure 
too sacred to be touched with impunity. Take the following facts. 
Mr. Row, of Litchet, in the county of Dorset, had a warrant issued 
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against him for preaching in the house of one of his poor parishioners. 
The justice being told that he had discoursed about the mortification 
of the deeds of the body, began to turn the subject into burlesque and 
ridicule. But he soon paid dearly for his jest. God smote him with 
a fatal distemper, in which certain parts of his body were completely 
mortified ; the busy informer had the use of the right side taken from 
him, and died ; and the officer who assisted in disturbing the meeting, 
was killed by the overturning of his own cart, directly opposite the 
house where the meeting had been held. 

Mr. Norman, of Bridgewater, having committed the same offence in 
preaching privately to his people, was sentenced to pay a hundred 
pounds fine, and to lie in prison until he had done so. As he was on 
his way to Ilchester, the high sheriff’s lady, at whose house they 
stopped, said to him tauntingly, ‘‘ Where is your God now, that suffers 
you to be carried to prison?” He opened the Bible, and read Mic. vii. 
8—10, “ Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy: when I fall, I shall 
arise ; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be a light unto me. I 
will bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned against 
him, until he plead my cause, and execute judgment for me: he will 
bring me forth to the light, and I shall behold his righteousness. Then 
she that is mine enemy shall sce it, and shame shall cover her which 
said unto me, Where is the Lord thy God? mine eyes shall behold 
her: now shall she be trodden down as the mire of the streets.” The 
lady was struck with the words, and immediately retired; and the 
dealings of God with the family, not long after, made this to be 
remembered. 

But, perhaps, one of the most striking occurrences related in the 
memorials of those, and, I may add, of any other times, was that which 
happened on the conviction of Mr. Sherwood, of St. Hilary, in Corn- 
wall. After he had been ejected from his living, he went one Lord’s- 
day to church, and finding that there was no minister, he ascended 
the pulpit, by permission of the church-warden, and delivered a ser- 
mon from the words, ‘“‘I will avenge the quarrel of my covenant.” 
He was consequently carried te a petty session of justices, when one 
Mr. Robinson, the chairman, greatly reviled him ; to whom, however, 
he merely replied, ‘‘ That as he was a minister of the Gospel, he could 
not but have compassion on the multitude, and give them a word of 
exhortation.”” Mr. Robinson said, ‘‘ But did ever man preach from 
such a rebellious text?” and ordered the clerk to write out his mitti- 
mus for Launceston jail; repeating his remark, “I say, Sir, it was a 
rebellious text.”” Mr. Sherwood looked him full in the face, and 
addressed him thus: “Sir, if you die the common death of all men, 
God never spake by me.” A few days after, whilst Mr. Robinson was 
in the fields, a bull, that had been very tame, came up to a gate where 
he stood, and turning aside the milkmaid with his horns, ran directly 
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upon him, and tore out his bowels! This strange providence brought 
to mind what had passed at the sessions; and Mr. Sherwood was pri- 
vately interrogated by one of the magistrates respecting it. He ex- 
plained, “That he was far from bearing any malice against Mr. 
Robinson, and could give no other answer than that when we are 
called before rulers for His name’s sake whom we serve, it shall be 
given us in that hour what we shall say.” Upon which the magistrate 
said, ‘‘ Well, Sir, for your sake I will never more have a hand in pro- 
secuting dissenters.”” And he proved as good as his word. 

Now, I am well aware of the caution with which events like these 
should be handled. Nothing is more common, and nothing, at the 
same time, more delusive, than the habit of looking at God’s waysthrough 
the medium of our own principles and passions; as if every calamity 
were a judgment, and every strange occurrence a miracle. But, after 
all, the agency of God, in the government of the world, is indisput- 
able; nor can it be denied that he sometimes goes out of his place, 
and descends, as it were, to the special exercise of its prerogative. 
Believing this, and estimating all the circumstances of the case before 
us, have we not abundant reason to exclaim, Behold here the good- 
ness and severity of God? The vindication was not a solitary one. It 
was the burden of Jehovah resting upon the whole camp of his adver- 
saries. It was the arm of Omnipotence which had arisen to defend 
the oppressed, and which would not drop down until the oppressor 
had ceased out of the land. It was the Lord’s controversy with the 
men who had dared to impose upon his servants the alternative of a 
wounded conscience or a ruined estate. They could not endure the 
one; and He would not allow the other. And so he fought for them. 
And he gained the victory. Those who had been cast out for his 
name’s sake were honoured, and their brethren that hated them were 
ashamed. ‘Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast 
out the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before it, 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills 
were covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars.” 

III. What, then, is the conclusion to which these statements con- 
duct us? We have taken an historical view of the Nonconformity of 
our forefathers ; we have likewise adduced several considerations tend- 
ing to establish our confidence in their principles and motives. Let 
us apply the whole, and see how far past events may become available 
to present improvement. 

1. We learn the obligations that devolve upon us in consequence of 
our own surpassing privileges. They who have lived before us had gold 
and silver, food and raiment, as well as we; but they wanted that 
which is infinitely more precious—at least in the estimation of noble 
natures. Better be a lark of the morning, with no crumbs in reversion, 
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than a canary-bird prisoned in a well-stored cage. Better be an ante- 
lope of the desert, browsing on the bare and craggy rocks, than a 


stalled ox fattening for the slaughter. It is liberty that gives to life 


its sweetness; and of all liberty, the liberty of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of our own conscience—the liberty of regaling 
ourselves, and seeking to regale others, at the Gospel feast—the liberty 
of coming away from life’s fitful cares that we might enjoy our Sab- 
baths and sacraments in “open vision,” is incomparably the most 
precious. ‘‘ In that day shall ye call every man his neighbour under the 
vine and under the fig-tree.”” My brethren, do we inherit the blessing ? 
And shall we not, must we not, magnify it? On the part of the 
powers that be, indeed, the extension and maintenance of our civil 
and religious freedom are only justice; we owe them nothing as the 
donors of that which they have no right to withhold ; but on the part 
of God, it is all mercy; and if he proclaims liberty to the captives—— 
if he gives the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, it is ‘‘ that 
he might be glorified.” 

2. We learn from what has been said, the unlawfulness of submitting 
to unscriptural impositions in matters of religion. That there are 
many excellent persons who do so submit, it is not my business to 
question ; and I should be exceedingly sorry if anything I have said 
should tend to alienate your affections and prayers from them. But 
how strange it seems that the same church which was forsaken by the 
evangelicals of the reign of Charles II. is loved, and reverenced, and 
almost adored, by the evangelicals of the reign of Victoria I.! Why is 
it? The ceremonies are not altered ; the baptismal and burial services, 
the confirmation and absolution services, remain just as they ever were. 
We have the same lording it over God’s heritage ; the same trafficing 
in church livings, and the souls of men; the same intermeddling 
with sacred ordinances on the part of a worldly government and an un- 
principled parliament ; and yet the pious members of the Establishment 
(who have none of those sacrifices to make of which we were speaking, ) 
refuse to come out of her! I cannot help regarding this as a matter 
of very serious lamentation. May God pour out a spirit of wisdom 
and faithfulness on our dear brethren,—for dear they are after all,— 
that so they may wear the yoke no longer—a yoke which their fathers 
could not bear, and which no honest man ought ever to have put on! 

3. We learn that it is the duty of Protestant Dissenters to seek by 
all lawful means to understand and propagate the principles which 
they have received. Let ministers abandon the timid policy that so 
often induces them to keep back the whole truth of the matter. Let 
candidates for fellowship search out and comprehend the nature of a 
dissenting church, before they join one. Let no library be regarded 
as complete without such works as Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
Calamy’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, Wilson’s History of Dissenting 
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Churches, Riland on Church Reform, Towgood and Conder on Dissent, 
&c. Above all, let parents imitate the conduct of the primitive Non- 
conformists, who committed their principles as a sacred deposit to 
their children, for the benefit of unborn generations. Much, very 
much, responsibility rests on the shoulders of the existing race of dis- 
senters. The ground is being turned up for them by many a plough 
—the public mind waits to receive the precious grain: and if he who 
plants an acorn confers a lasting service on society, and has not lived 
in vain, who would not aspire to the higher of propagating truth ? 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF RELIGION IN WALES. 
NO. ll. THE DRUIDS.—THEIR MYTHOLOGY. 


In endeavouring to ascertain what were the leading features of the 
Druidical mythology, we are met in the outset of our inquiries with 
this difficulty, that there are two very different versions given of their 
system. By the classical writers it is represented as closely assimilat- 
ing with that which prevailed among the Greeks and Romans. The 
account which Cesar gives of the religion of the Britons is as 
follows :—‘‘ They worship Mercury as their chief god, of whom they 
have many images; they represent him as the inventor of all arts, 
their guide in all their journeys, and as being the principal patron of 
merchandise and gain. After him, Apollo, and Mars, and Jupiter, 
and Minerva. Of these, they have nearly the same opinions as other 
nations. Apollo, as driving away diseases; Minerva, as teaching the 
origin of arts and trades; Jupiter, as holding the government of 
heaven ; and Mars as presiding over war. When about to engage in 
battle, they devote to Mars the spoil which may be taken in war. If 
they are victorious, they offer to him all the cattle taken; the rest of 
the plunder they put together in one place. In many provinces, heaps 
of these offerings may be seen piled up in their consecrated places ; 
nor does it often happen that any one betrays such contempt of re- 
ligion, as either to conceal their plunder, or to pillage that which has 
been thus devoted ; and the severest punishments are inflicted on such 
offenders.” * In addition to this testimony of Cesar, it may be 
enough to mention, without encumbering our pages with further 
quotations, that Diodorus Siculus ascribes to them the worship of 
Apollo as their supreme divinity,—that Lucian describes what he con- 
sidered to have been the image they had formed, and the rites they 
observed in honour of Hercules,—that Dionysius Periegetis says, that 





* De Bell. Gall. 1. vi. c. 17. 
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the rites of Bacchus were duly celebrated in the British islands, and 
Strabo cites the authority of Artemidorus, that “in an island close to 
Britain, Ceres and Proserpine are venerated, with rites similar to the 
orgies of Samothrace.”* In short, all the chief personages of the 
Pantheon have been discovered by the classical writers, as having 
shrines in Britain; and some modern authors, assuming the infallible 
correctness of these ancient authorities, have endeavoured, by forced 
etymological analogies, and by putting a fanciful construction on some 
obscure mystical allusions contained in the Bardic poems, to make 
good this alleged resemblance between the classic mythology, and that 
of our Druidical ancestors. These representations, however, must be 
received with great suspicion, for it is well known that the Greeks and 
Romans were very quick to discern affinities between the gods of other 
nations and their own,—partly with a view to aggrandise their own im- 
portance, by making it appear that all good had sprung from themselves, 
and partly, no doubt, in the case of Rome, as a reason of state policy, 
employing the superstitions of the races they had conquered as auxiliary 
means in their political subjugation, by persuading them into the belief 
of this community of faith and worship, between themselves and their 
conquerors. “ All nations,”’ says Mosheim, “had their own proper gods, 
greatly differing from the divinities of other nations, not only in their 
names, but in their natures, in their exploits, in their attributes ; nor is 
it a slight error which they commit, who imagine that the gods of 
the Germans, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Persians, and the Egyptians 
were the same as those of the Greeks and Romans. Nevertheless, the 
ignorance and pride of the Greeks and Romans, together with certain 
resemblances of images, and statues, and other things, led them to 
believe, or pretend to believe, that their own divinities were worshipped 
by other nations, and therefore they called foreign gods by the names 
of their own deities,—which opinion perpetuated to our own time, has 
introduced unspeakable confusion into the history of ancient religions, 
and given rise to a great multitude of frivolous disputations.”’ ¢ 
In the case before us, there are, moreover, special reasons for 





* Transactions of the Cymmrodorion, vol. ii. pp. 111—116. Davies’ Myth. p. 89. 

+ Igitur singulis populis proprii erant Dii, ab aliarum gentium Numinibus non 
vocabulis tantum, verum etiam natura, rebus gestis, virtutibus, aliisque rebus, 
valde diversi; nec leviter errant, qui Grecis et Romanis eosdem, quos Germanis, 
Syris, Arabibus, Persis, Egyptiis, aliisque populis, Deos fuisse arbitrantur. Fecit, 
nihilominus, ignorantia, superbia, imaginum et statuarum similitudo, fecerunt 
alie rationes, ut Greci Romanique sua Numina coli ab omnibus gentibus aut 
crederent, aut se credere simularent, et peregrinos idcirco Deos suorum Numinum 
vocabulis appellarent. Que opinio, ad nostram extatem propagata, dici vix potest, 
quantum caliginis et confusionis in religionum veterum historiam, intulerit, quan- 
tamque inanium disceptationum turbam pepererit.”—De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum, p. 5. 
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doubting the value of the classical authorities, seeing that they derived 
their information as to the nature of the Druidic system from the in- 
habitants of Gaul, who were very likely, indeed, from their close 
neighbourhood and intercourse with the colony of Massilian Greeks, 
to which we formerly adverted, to have adopted some of the names 
and practices of the Grecian superstition. We prefer, therefore, re- 
lying upon native authorities, in attempting to draw a sketch of 
Druidical mythology. 

By far the most prominent object in the mythological legends still 
extant, is Hu Gadarn, or Hu the Mighty. The attributes and ex- 
ploits ascribed to this mythical personage, render it impossible not to 
identify him with Noah. He was, however, commemorated under a 
variety of designations, and with many mystical rites, which prove 
that in process of time a number of other and secondary ideas had 
gathered round, and corrupted the primitive patriarchal tradition. 
Especially are there discernible obvious vestiges of the Sabian idolatry, 
or the worship of the host of heaven, engrafted on the Noachic myths. 
Nor are there wanting obscure intimations in some of the earlier 
Bardic poems, that this was regarded as an innovation on the ancient 
system of the Britons, imported first into Cornwall, it is supposed by 
those Pheenician merchants who are well known to have visited that 
coast at a remote age, to procure tin, lead, &c., and thence diffused 
over various parts of the British islands. Certain it is, however, that 
the worship of the patriarchal hero had become early associated with 
that of the sun, and this Helio-Arkite god is considered by Davies, 
(who of all other writers has most elaborately investigated this sub- 
ject,) to have been a Pantheos, ‘who, under his several titles and 
attributes, comprehended the groups of superior gods, which the 
Greeks and other refined nations separated and arranged as distinct 
personages.” 

Of this remarkable character, and the myths and legends associated 
with his name, we shall endeavour to give our readers such a view, 
drawn from the Triads and other relics of Bardic literature, as cannot 
fail, we think, to arrest their attention, on account of their singular, 
though, of course, perverted and fantastic resemblances to the Scrip- 
tural account of the Noachic deluge. The series of Triads from which 
we are about to make selections for this purpose, bears the following 
title in the Myvyrian Archeology,* ‘‘ Llyma Drioedd Ynys Prydain, 
sef ydynt Trioedd cof a chadw a gwybodaeth am hynodion o 
ddynion, ac o bethau, a fuant yn Ynys Prydain, ac ar ddamwain a 
damewydd i Genedl y Cymy er yn oes oesoedd ;” that is, These are 
the Triads of the Island of Britain, that is to say, Triads of memorial 
and record, and the information of remarkable men and things which 





* vol. ii. p. 57 
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have been in the Island of Britain, and of the events which befel the 
race of the Cymry from the age of ages.” A collected summary of these 
mythical legends, will show a story something like this.—At a remote 
age, whose chronology is lost in immemorial antiquity, a fearful inun- 
dation was occasioned by the sudden bursting of a lake, whose waters 
overwhelmed all lands. A single man and woman only escaped this 
catastrophe, who were preserved in a vessel built for the purpose, and 
by whom afterwards the island of Britain was re-peopled. That in 
order to avert a repetition of this calamity, Hu the Mighty, with his 
twin oxen, drew out of the lake the Avanc, supposed to be some huge 
amphibious animal, probably employed to represent symbolically the 
spirit of the waters. After which he led the race of the Cymry from 
a distant country to the isle of Britain, formed them into a commu- 
nity, gave them laws for the government of society, and taught them 
the art of husbandry. The 59th Triad begins thus, ‘‘ The three awful 
events of the island of Britain, first, the bursting forth of the lake of 
Llion, and the overwhelming of the face of all lands, so that all man- 
kind were drowned, excepting Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who escaped in 
a naked vessel, (or a vessel without sails,) and by whom the island of 
Britain was re-peopled.” The 99th Triad commemorates ‘the three 
masterworks or great achievements of the island of Britain. The ship 
of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carried in it a male and female of all 
living, when the lake of waters burst forth ; the drawing of the Avance 
to land out of the lake by the branching oxen of Hu Gadarn, so that 
the lake burst no more,” &c.* Other Triads celebrate the same hero, 
as ‘‘the first who showed the race of the Cymry the method of culti- 
vating the ground when they were in the land of Hav, before they came 
into the island of Britain ;” (Triad 54)—‘‘as bringing the race of the 
Cymry out of the land of Hav, which is called Defrobain, into the island 
of Britain, because he would not have lands by fighting and conten- 
tion, but of equity and in peace ;” (Triads 51, 54)—“‘as first collect- 
ing the race of the Cymry, and disposing them into tribes ;” (Triad 
57)—and as ‘“‘first adapting poetry to the preservation of record and 
memorials ;” (Triad 92.) Elsewhere, especially in the Poems of Taliesin, 
we find that not only was the bare fact of the deluge thus commemo- 
rated, but also its moral characteristics. It was intended as a punish- 
ment for the profligacy of mankind, and as a Divine lustration to 
purify the earth of its pollutions ; while the patriarch and his family are 
represented as being saved by the special favour of the Great Supreme, 
as the reward of their superior piety. “ The just ones toiled ; on the 





* “This tradition cannot fail of striking every one who is acquainted with the 
Hindu mythology; in which Vishnu destroys the monster who had caused the 
deluge, and recovered the earth and the Veds.”—Roderts’ Early History of the 
Cymry, p. 41. 
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sea which had no land, long did they dwell; of their integrity it was, 
that they did not endure the extremity of distress.”’* These are the 
primitive myths, in their most simple and unadulterated forms. But 
according to the inevitable tendencies of man’s nature, in the absence 
of revelation, these brief records, which appear to celebrate this patri- 
archal character, in the first instance only, as an heroic, pious, patriotic 
man, became, in the hands of priests and poets, the foundation on 
which an elaborate and complicated system of superstition was 
erected. It seems clear, from allusions which abound in the Bardic 
writings, that rites in commemoration of the deluge, in which Hu the 
Mighty, and his brindled oxen, bore a conspicous part, were celebrated 
on the borders of lakes in different parts of the country. As far as 
we can decipher those enigmatical allusions, it would appear that the 
shrine of Hu, (now transformed into a god,) meant, perhaps, to repre- 
sent the ark, was kept in some small islands, or a sort of floating 
sanctuary, in the centre of those lakes, and that at stated times the 
sacred oxen were employed to draw it forth, and were accompanied by 
a procession of men, and especially of women, who indulged in frantic 
dances, and extravagant demonstrations of festivity and mirth, some- 
thing after the fashion of the Bacchic orgies. Among the poems of 
Aneurin, one of the most ancient of the bards, whose writings have 
reached us, is the following mystical rhapsody, evidently referring to 
some such ceremony :— 

“In the presence of the blessed ones, before the great assembly, 
before the occupiers of the holme; when the house (or shrine) was 
recovered from the swamp, surrounded with crooked horns and swords, 
in honour of the mighty king of the plains, the king with open coun- 
tenance, (Hu) I saw dark gore* arising on the stalks of plants, on the 
clasp of the chain, on the branches, on the bush and the spear. Ruddy 
was the sea beach whilst the circular revolution was performed by the 
attendants and the white bards, in graceful extravagance. The as- 
sembled train were dancing after the manner, and singing in cadence, 
with garlands on their brows ; loud was the clattering of shields round 
the ancient caldron in frantic mirth.’ It was a natural transition, after 
the patriarch had been thus deified, in order to complete the apotheosis, 
that his worshippers should seek a place for him in heaven. Accord- 
ingly, we find that by degrees he became associated, in their imagina- 
tions, with the sun, as is obvious from the following passage from one 
of the later bards :—‘“‘ The smallest of the small is Hu the Mighty in 
the world’s judgment; yet is he the greatest, and Lord over us we 
sincerely believe, and our God of mystery. Light is his course and 
swift, a particle of lucid sunshine is his car, he is great on land and 





* A song of Taliesin in the Archzology called Marwnad Aeddon o Fon. 
+ Perhaps from the frantic gashes of the bacchanals. 
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seas—the greatest whom I shall behold—greater than the worlds! Let 
us beware of offering mean indignity to him, the great and bountiful.” 
Nor was Hu alone elevated to the heavens, but even the sacred oxen, 
his constant attendants, were considered as bellowing in the thunder 
and glaring in the lightning. 

Associated with Hu in the British mythology, was another character, 
a female personage, called Kid, Ceridwen, or Creirwy, supposed to 
represent the genius of the ark. The last of these three names, 
Creirwy, signifies the symbol or token of the egg; and as an egg con- 
tains the elements of life, it seems to be a significant emblem of the 
ark, from which there came forth the rudiments of the future world. 
The attributes of this goddess were a chair and a caldron. The 
former probably was meant to designate her authority as lawgiver, and 
to typify the fact, that mankind had derived the first elements of law 
and government from those who escaped in the ark. The caldron 
of Ceridwen, however, is the object to which the greatest prominence 
is given in the Druidic records. In later times, when Druidism had 
acquired in the hands of the priests an intricate and systematic form, 
many solemn ceremonies were performed, in which this caldron of 
Ceridwen bore the most conspicuous part, connected with the initiation 
of their disciples into the esoteric mysteries of their religion. Origin- 
ally, however, it appears only to have symbolised the ark, as the source 
whence the knowledge of the arts and sciences, and the elements of 
civilisation, were communicated to mankind after the deluge. The 
goddess is represented as having prepared this caldron, in the first 
instance, for the use of her son. The process is thus commemorated 
by Taliesin :—‘‘ Then she (Ceridwen) determined, agreeably to the 
mystery of the books of Pheryllt, to prepare for her son a caldron of 
Awen a Gwybodeu, water of inspiration and sciences, that he might 
be more readily admitted into honourable society, upon account of his 
knowledge and his skill in regard to futurity. The caldron began 
to boil, and it was requisite that the boiling should be continued, 
without interruption, for the period of a year and a day ; and till three 
blessed drops of the endowment of the spirit could be obtained. She 
had stationed Gwion the Little to superintend the preparation6f the 
caldron. In the mean time, Ceridwen, with due attention to the books 
of astronomy, and to the hours of the planets, employed herself in 
botanising, and in collecting plants of every species which possessed 
any rare virtues. On a certain day, about the completion of the year, 
whilst she was thus botanising and muttering to herself, three drops of 
the efficacious water happened to fly out of the caldron, and alight 
upon the finger of Gwion the Little. The heat of the water occasioned 
his putting his finger into his mouth. As soon as these precious drops 
had touched his lips, every event of futurity was opened to his view.” 
It should be added, that in course of time, the worship of Ceridwen 
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became associated with the moon, as that of Hu the Mighty with the 
sun, and that all the other divinities of the Britons, if they were not 
indeed merely personified attributes of these two, were grouped around 
them in quite a secondary and subordinate position. 

It is a remarkable proof of the tenacity with which old ancestral 
superstitions will cleave to a people, especially when sequestered, as 
the Welsh have been, by language and position, from intercourse with 
other nations, that even to this day distinct traces of these mythical 
diluvian legends are found lingering in the traditions and proverbs of 
the country. There is scarcely a lake or sheet of water of any extent 
throughout Wales, around whose margin these fabulous stories do not 
even yet plentifully grow,—of fearful inundations which overflowed 
their banks, or of large cities submerged beneath their waters, and 
even ominous prophecies connected with the future, foreboding the de- 
struction of large and flourishing towns, by some terrible diluvian 
catastrophe. Of Hu Gadarn and his oxen similar relics may be every- 
where discovered. Nothing is more common than to hear at this time 
from the peasantry of South Wales, the expression, Hu Anwyl! 
(Beloved Hu!) as an exclamation of astonishment or alarm,—a phrase 
equivalent to the Good God! which is still too prevalent in English 
conversation. And doggrel verses referring to the achievements or 
sufferings of the sacred oxen,* are repeated by every school-boy in 
some parts of the Principality ; so obstinately do these indigenous 
weeds cleave to their native soil, even after centuries of spiritual 
cultivation. 

Perhaps it may gratify our readers to have a specimen of these 
legendary tales, derived no doubt in the first instance from the Bardic 
mythology, which are still found lingering among the mountains, and 
around the lakes of Wales, and which, though ‘they live no longer in 
the faith of reason,” continue, to the simple-minded and superstitious 
dwellers among the hills, 

“To people space 
With life and mystical predominance.” 


It relates to Llyn Savaddan, which is about two miles to the east of 





* It is not long since there was shown at a place called Llanddewi-brefi, in 
Cardiganshire, (the radix of the name, Brefi, signifying bellowing, or the place of 
bellowing,) a relic, called Matkorn yr Ych Bannog, the horn of the brindled ox, 
which is described in Gibson’s Camden, as resembling the interior horn of an ox, 
and yet so weighty, that it seemed absolutely petrified. It is full of large cells or 
holes, and the circumference of it at the root is about seventeen inches. The in- 
curious gentleman who communicates this information, adds, that “the sexton who 
showed him the relic, told him the fabulous tradition of the oxen called Ychain 
Bannog, but which, he says, I shall not trouble the reader with, as being no news 
to such as live in Wales, nor material information to others.”—Camden’s Britannia, 
p. 645. 
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the town of Brecon. The story was preserved by the Rev. Edward 
Davies, author of the Celtic Researches, &c., as related to him by an 
old man in the town of Hay. 


“The site of the present lake was formerly occupied by a large city; but the in- 
habitants were reported to be very wicked. The king of the country sent his 
servant to examine into the truth of this rumour, adding a threat, that in case it 
should be well-founded, he would destroy the place, as an example to his other 
subjects. The minister arrived at the town in the evening. All the inhabitants 
were engaged in riotous festivity, and wallowing in excess. Not one of them re- 
garded the stranger, or offered him the rites of hospitality. At last he saw the open 
door of a mean habitation, into which he entered. The family had deserted it, to 
repair to the scene of tumult, all but one infant, who lay weeping in the cradle. The 
royal favourite sat down by the side of the cradle, soothed the little innocent, and 
was grieved at the thought that he must perish in the destruction of his abandoned 
neighbours. In this situation the stranger passed the night; and while he was 
diverting the child, he accidentally dropped his glove into the cradle. The next 
morning he departed before it was light, to carry his melancholy tidings to the king. 

“ He had but just left the town, when he heard a voice behind him, like a tre- 

mendous crack of thunder, mixed with dismal shrieks and lamentations. He stopped 
to listen. Now it sounded like the dashing of waves; and presently all was dead 
silence. He could not see what had happened, as it was still dark, and he felt no 
inclination to return into the city; so he pursued his journey till sunrise. The 
morning was cold. He searched for his gloves, and finding but one of them, he pre- 
sently recollected where he had left the other. These gloves had been a present 
from his sovereign. He determined to return for that which he had left behind. 
When he was come near to the site of the town, he observed with surprise that none 
of the buildings presented themselves to his view, as on the preceding day. He 
proceeded a few steps,—the whole plain was covered with a lake. Whilst he was 
gazing on this novel and terrific scene, he remarked a little spot in the middle of the 
water ; the wind gently wafted it to the spot where he stood; as it drew near, he 
recognised the identical cradle. in which he had left his glove. His joy on recover- 
ing this pledge of the royal favour was only heightened by the discovery that the 
little object of his compassion had reached the shore alive and unhurt. He carried 
the infant to the king, and told his majesty that this was all which he had been able 
to save out of that wretched place.” 


Mr. Davies thinks that this is one of the Madinogion, that is, tales 
for the instruction of youth, in the principles of Bardic mythology, of 
which there is a large collection, some of which have been of late 
learnedly edited and published, with an English translation, by Lady 
Charlotte Guest. , 

In reviewing thus the faded remains of one of the ancient mytho- 
logies, a thoughtful mind will be conscious of other feelings than those 
of mere curiosity, far less of contempt. We may indeed in the light 
of a clearer revelation, well feel astonishment and pity at the confused 
and extravagant conceptions which they cherished of the spiritual 
world, and the degraded forms into which “ they changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God ;” yet when we remember that these eruvie 
of an obsolete superstition were once the symbols of an infinite 
N. 8. VOL, IX. 48 
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mystery, and the objects of profound and unutterable reverence to 
myriads of human hearts,—that they were the formule, through 
which the indestructible instincts of our religious nature struggled for 
developement and utterance, albeit in confused and inarticulate accents, 
as those of lisping childhood, they cannot fail, however fantastic or 
grotesque some of them may seem, to have something sacred and 
venerable even to our eyes. Nor is it less than affecting to see how 
fondly and tenaciously men will cling, through the long lapse of ages, 
to some fragment of a Divine truth, which they have traditionally 
inherited, as if they had a dumb consciousness of its worth, even when 
grievously defaced by the very excess of their superstitious veneration. 
One of the most remarkable facts in the spiritual history of mankind 
is the deep and indelible impression left on the universal mind of the 
race, not unaccompanied by some dim perception of its solemn moral 
significance, of that fearful catastrophe in the early destinies of the 
species, ‘‘whereby the world that then was being overflowed with 
water, perished.” These diluvian vestiges imbedded in the soul and 
heart of the world, furnish corroborative testimonies to the truth of 
revelation, which cannot be disturbed by the shifting theories of 
geological science as to the physical appearances which the earth 
presents: while on the other hand, the gradual but inevitable process, 
by which the simple elements of patriarchal history became so 
encrusted, in the growth of these ancient mythologies, with gross 
foreign accretions, as to disfigure and almost conceal the primitive 
tradition, proves how unsafe a depository for the truth of God, are 
the corrupting traditions of men, and what infinite obligations we owe 
to Him who hath given us ‘the more sure word of prophecy, where- 
unto we shall do well to take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place.” 





THE NEW PASSAGES OF PASCAL. 


In our number for January last, there appeared at pages 31—35, a 
review, from the pen of an eminent scholar and theologian, of a work 
published last year in Paris, entitled, ‘‘ Pensées, Fragments, et Lettres 
de Blaise Pascal, publiés pour la premiére fois conformément aux 
Manuscrits Originaux, en grande partie inédits, par M. Prosper Faugére,” 
that is, Pascal’s Thoughts, &c., with many important additions of pas- 
sages suppressed at the first publication, now supplied from the originals 
in the Royal Library, and other sources.” This article awoke in the 
minds of many persons familiar with the original edition, a strong desire 
to see the numerous and important passages which have been recovered 
from the Royal Archives at Paris. A correspondent, long resident in 
France, has obliged us by undertaking to translate for us these newly- 
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discovered fragments, of which we present our readers with a portion. 
It is due to our friend to state, that he has undertaken no easy task ; for 
Pascal’s idioms are so peculiarly epigrammatical and characteristic of 
his own age, that it is in fact extremely difficult to render him into our 
modern English. As some passages will be found untranslatable, a 
somewhat paraphrastic version must be occasionally permitted. 
Epiror. 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS, 


1. Monsieur de Roannez said, ‘“‘ Reasons come to me afterwards, 
but at first the thing pleases or shocks me without my knowing the 
reason ; and yet the thing shocks me by the very reason which I do 
not discover until afterwards.” But I believe not that the thing 
shocked by those reasons which one afterwards finds, but that one 
only finds these reasons because the thing shocked.—vol. i. p. 177. 

2. When our passion induces us to do anything, we lose sight of 
our duty: as we love a book, and read it even when we ought to be 
doing something else. But in order to remind oneself, we ought to 
propose to do something which we hate, and then we excuse ourselves 
on the plea of having something else to do,—one is reminded of 
one’s duty by this means. 

3. The most unreasonable things in the world become the most 
reasonable on account of the disorder of mankind. What is there less 
reasonable than to choose the eldest son of a queen to govern the 
realm? We do not choose to steer a boat the man of all the pas- 
sengers who is of the highest descent: such a law would be ridiculous 
and unjust. But because the forms are, and will be, always chosen, it 
becomes reasonable and just; for who else shall they choose ?—the 
most virtuous and clever? Here we shall be straightway in collision ; 
for each claims to be the most virtuous and clever. Let us, then, 
attach these qualities to something incontestable. It is the eldest son 
of the king. That is clear, there is here no point of dispute. Reason 
cannot do better, for civil war is the greatest of all evils.—vol. i. p. 178. 

4. The power of kings is founded on the reason and on the folly of 
the people, and by far the most on the folly. The greatest and most 
important thing in the world has weakness for its foundation: and 
this very foundation is admirably safe, for there is nothing more sure 
than this, that the people will be weak. That which is founded upon 
sound reason is very badly based, because of the light estimation 
of wisdom. 

5. Civil wars are the greatest of all evils. They are certain, if one 
would reward merits; for all will say that they are deserving. The evil 
to be feared from a fool, who succeeds by right of birth, is neither so 
great nor so sure.—vol. i. p. 179. 
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6. To be well dressed is not to be too vain ; it is to show that a 
great number of persons work for you: it is to show by your hair that 
you have a valet-de-chambre, a perfumer, &c.; by your collar, the 
thread, the lace, &c. 

Now it is not a mere surface, nor a mere trapping, to employ many 
hands. The more hands you have, the stronger you are. To be well 
dressed is to show your strength. 

7. The populace have very sound opinions: for instance, 

i. To have preferred amusement and the chase to poetry. The 
superficially wise ridicule this, and triumph in proving therein the 
folly of the world ; but from a reason they cannot discern, the people 
are in the right. 

ii. To have distinguished men by externals, as by nobility or by 
fortune: the world triumphs again in proving how unreasonable this 
is ; but this is very reasonable. 

iii. To take offence at having received a blow; or greatly to desire 
fame. 

But this is very desirable, on account of the many essential advan- 
tages which are combined with it ; and a man who has received a blow 
without resenting it, is loaded with injuries and privations. 

iv. To labour for an uncertainty ; to go upon the sea; to lean on a 
rotten staff.—vol. i. p. 180. 

8. Men are so necessarily mad, that it would be to become mad by 
another feat of folly, not to be mad. 

9. The world judges well of things, for it is in that natural 
ignorance which is the true judgment-seat of man. 

The sciences have two extremities which meet. The first is that 
pure natural ignorance, where all men find themselves at birth. The 
other extremity is, that where arrive the great minds, who, having 
travelled through all that men can know, find that they know nothing, 
and meet with themselves again in that same ignorance from whence 
they had set out. But it is an enlightened ignorance which knows 
itself. Those between the two extremities, who have got out of their 
natural ignorance, and have not been able to reach the other, have 
some tint of this sufficing science, and make the knowing ones. These 
trouble the world, and judge wrongly of everything. The populace 
and the clever compose the course of the world. Those despise it, 
and are despised ; they judge badly of all things, and the world judges 
well. 

[The following thought refers to Descartes’ System of the World. 
—Ep.| 

9 bis). One should say in toto; it forms itself by figure and 
movement (or form and motion) for that is true; but to say which, 
and to compose the machine, is ridiculous, for it is useless, and uncer- 
tain, and painful; and when it should be true, we do not estimate that 
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the whole of philosophy is worth an hour of trouble (or suffering.) — 
vol. i. p. 181. 

10. The habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, by drums, 
officers, and all the things which bend the machine towards respect 
and terror, is the cause why their countenance, when it is sometimes 
alone and without these accompaniments, imprints in their subjects 
respect and fear, because one does not separate in thought their person 
from their suite, which one ordinarily sees joined with it. And the 
world, which does not know that this effect has its origin in this cus- 
tom, believes that it comes from a natural power, and from thence 
come these words: ‘‘The character of divinity is impressed on his 
countenance,” &c.—i. p. 182. 

11. The cords which bind the respect of some towards others in 
general are the cords of necessity ; for there must be different degrees, 
all men wishing to rule, and all not being able, but some being so. 

Let us picture to ourselves, then, that we see them begin to form 
themselves. It is indubitable that they will fight until the strongest 
party oppresses the weakest, and until at last there is a dominant party. 
But when that is once settled, then the masters who do not wish the 
war to continue, ordain that the power which is in their hands shall 
succeed as it pleases; some remit it to the popular elections, others to 
the succession of birth, &c. 

And it is then where imagination begins to play its part,—up to there 
the power forces the deed ; here it is the force which keeps itself by 
the imagination in a certain party,—in France, in the gentlemen; in 
Switzerland, in the plebeian class. 

These cords which bind, then, respect to such and such an one in 
particular, are the cords of imagination. 

12. Those great efforts of the mind, where the soul reaches some- 
times, are things where she cannot maintain herself. She only leaps 
there ; not as on the throne for ever, but only for a moment.—vol. i. 
p- 183. 

13. Man is neither angel, nor beast ; and the misfortune is, that he 
who would make himself an angel makes a fool of himself. 

14. When one would pursue the virtues to extremes, from one side 
and the other, vices are discovered, which insensibly insinuate them- 
selves in their imperceptible ways from the side of the infinitely little (du 
cété du petit infini) ; and vices are discovered in multitudes on the side 
of the infinitely great (du grand infini) in such a manner, that one 
loses oneself in the vices, and sees no more the virtues. One blames 
even perfection itself.—vol. i. p. 184. 

15. How well they have done in distinguishing men by their exterior 
rather than by their interior qualities! Which of us shall pass there ? 
Who will give way to the other—the least clever? But I am as clever 
ashe. It is necessary to fight about that. He has four lacqueys, and 
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I have only one; that is visible, you have only to count ; it is for me 
to give up, and I am a fool if I contest. Here we are at peace by this 
method, which is the best of all blessings. 

16. How great an advantage is rank, which from eighteen to twenty 
years of age places a man in a position known and respected, which 
another may have merited only at fifty years! It is thirty years gained 
without trouble. 

17. Respect means, inconvenience yourself. 

That in appearance is vain, but very just, for it is to say, I would 
inconvenience myself cheerfully if you require it, since I do it readily 
without its being of any service to you. Besides that, reverence is to 
distinguish the great, but if the respect was to be in an arm-chair, one 
would respect every body, and thus make no distinction; but being 
inconvenienced, it is easily distinguished. 

18. The Swiss are offended at being called gentlemen, and prove 
the mean extraction of their race, in order to be deemed worthy of 
great places.—vol. i. p. 185. 

19. The power of flies! They gain battles, (in allusion to a fact 
recounted in the Essays of Montaigne, that the Portuguese besieging the 
town of Tambly, were obliged to raise the siege, on account of a cloud 
of honey-flies which were directed against them.—Ep.;) they hinder 
our minds from acting, and eat our bodies. 

20. Cromwell was going to ravage all Christendom ; the royal family 
was Jost, and his own in power for ever, but for a little grain of sand, 
which placed itself in his bladder; Rome even was going to tremble 
under him. But this little gravel-stone being put there, he is dead, 
his family cast down, all is peace, and the king re-established. 

21. What disorder of judgment, through which there is nobody who 
does not put himself above all the rest of the world ; and who does not 
love better his own good, and the duration of his own happiness and 
life, more than that of all the world beside ? 

22. Two sorts of people equalise things, as the festivals to working 
days, Christians to priests, all sins one with the other, &c.; and from 
thence some conclude, that what is bad for the priests, is bad also for 
Christians ; and others, that what is not bad for Christians, is lawful 
to priests.—vol. i. p. 156. 

23. In proportion as you have more mind, you find that there are 
more original individuals. Common people find no difference amongst 
men. 

24. This dog is mine, said these poor children ; That is my place in 
the sun; there is the commencement and picture of the usurpation of 
the whole earth. 

25. It is an amusing thing to consider that there are some people in 
the world, who, having renounced all the laws of God and of nature, 
have made some to themselves, to which they yield exact obedience, as 
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for example, the soldiers of Mahomet, thieves, heretics, and also 
logicians. 

It appears that their license ought to be without either limit or 
barrier, seeing that they have overleaped so many, so just and so 
holy. 

26. When it is a question to decide whether we ought to make war, 
and kill so many men, to condemn so many Spaniards to death, it is 
one man alone who judges, and he also an interested party; it ought 
to be a third and indifferent person. (It was at that time matter of 
public conversation, the levity with which the war against Spain had 
been decided in the council.—Ep.)—vol. i. p. 187. 

27. It is necessary that there be inequality among men ; this is true. 
But, being granted, behold the door open, not only to the highest 
domination, but to the highest possible tyranny. J¢ is necessary to 
relax the mind a little, but this opens the door to the greatest extra- 
vagances. Let the limits be defined. There is no limit in things. 
The laws would wish to put them, but the mind cannot suffer them. 

28. The great and the small have the same accidents, and the same 
annoyances, and the same passions ; but the one is at the top of the 
wheel, and the other near the centre, and thus less agitated by the same 
movements. 

29. He who had possessed the friendship of the king of England, of 
the king of Poland, and of the queen of Sweden, would he have believed 
he could ever have wanted a retreat and an asylum in the world?—vol. i. 
p- 186. 

(Pascal doubtless makes allusion here to Charles I. of England, 
obliged to withdraw himself to the Isle of Wight, in 1647: to John 
Casimir, king of Poland, obliged to seek an asylum in Silesia, in 
1655 ; and lastly, to the queen Christine, who abdicated in 1654.)—Eb. 





MEMORABLE DAYS IN AUGUST. 


August 1, 1545. Andrew Melville, rector of St. Andrew’s College, born. 
‘i 1, 1546. Joan Waste burnt at Derby. 
ie 1, 1834. Dr. Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missonary to China, died. 
% 1, 1834. Slavery abolished in the British West Indian possessions. 
P 3, 1492. Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery. 
‘a 4, 1612. Hugh Broughton died. 
~ 5, 1620. The “ Pilgrim Fathers” sailed from Southampton for New England. 
9 5, 1811. Thomas Spencer drowned in the Mersey. 
" 6, 1629. The formation of a church at Salem, North America, under the 
oversight of Mr. Skelton, Mr. Higginson, and Mr. Houghton. 
” 7, 1659. Thomas Cawton died. 
” 7, 1806. Miss Elizabeth Smith died. 
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August 8, 1745. Outpouring of the Spirit on the Indians under Brainerd’s ministry. 
» 13,1727. The renewal of the church of the “ United Brethren.” 
» 13, 1822. Destructive earthquake in Syria, when several cities were destroyed, 
and 20,000 persons perished almost instantaneously. 
» 14, 1457. The Book of Psalms printed by Faust and Scheeffer. 
» 14, 1507. George, Prince of Anhalt, Reformer, born. 
» 14, 1552. Paul Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, born. 
» 16,1740. Christian Henry Rauch, missionary from the church of the United 
Brethren, arrived at Shekomeko. 
» 17,1727. The great awakening among the children at Herrnhut and 
Bertholdsdorf. 
» 19, 1662. Blaise Pascal, of Port Royal, the mathematician and Christian 
philosopher, died. 
» 19,1782. The Royal George sunk in still water at Spithead, when about six 
hundred persons perished without warning. 
» 21,1732. The United Brethren’s mission to St. Thomas. 
22, 1485. The battle of Bosworth Field, when Richard III. lost his crown 
and life. 
» 22,1752. Earthquake at Adrianople, which destroyed great part of the city, 
including two hundred mosques, and a vast number of people. 
» 23, 79. First recorded eruption of Mount Vesuvius, in which Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were destroyed, and Pliny the elder perished. 
» 23, 1662. Simeon Ashe died. 
» 24,1572. Great massacre of the Huguenots at Paris. 
» 24, 1631. Philip Henry born. 
» 24, 1662. The ejectment of about 2000 ministers from their cures, by the 
Act of Uniformity. 
» 24, 1663. Joseph Alleine indicted at Taunton assizes. 
24, 1683. Dr. John Owen died. 
» 24,1773. The Order of Jesuits suppressed by the Pope. 
» 27,1590. Pope Sixtus V. died. 
28, 1558. Walter Mill burnt at St. Andrews, for alleged heresy. 
» 29,1770. William Allen, of Plough Court, the friend of education, born. 
» 31, 1688. John Bunyan died. 
31, 1740. Oberlin born. 


Tue memorial days occurring in the month of August are numerous 
and interesting. Some of them, as usual, lift the veil which time has 
drawn over scenes of persecution ; but the month is not without its 
brighter records of the progress and triumphs of Divine grace. It is 
indeed remarkably distinguished in the annals of the Christian church, 
for the deep, though diverse, interest of the events which have oc- 
curred in it. 

Before we speak of those events which we consider to deserve more 
particular notice, we would say a few words on the sources of inform- 
ation respecting some others which we can but cursorily refer to. 
Our readers may rest assured that they would derive both entertain- 
ment and instruction from the perusal of Dr. M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew 
Melville, the Memoir of Dr. Morrison, (edited by his widow, with an 
introduction by the late Professor Kidd,) the Life and Remains—now, 
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we fear, partially forgotten—of Miss Elizabeth Smith, and Orme’s Life 
of Dr. John Owen. It can hardly be necessary in the pages of this 
magazine to say anything in recommendation of Dr. Raffles’s Life of 
Spencer, though the extraordinary interest which attended its first 
publication has necessarily subsided; and we may presume that the 
article on the ‘ Pilgrim Fathers,” with which Dr. Vaughan so ably 
opened his “ British Quarterly,’ will be fresh in the memory of not a 
few whose eyes are now moving on this page. The Nonconformists’ 
Memorial, and the Lives of Alleine, Philip Henry, and Oberlin, we 
have spoken of in a former paper. The Life and Times of Columbus, 
by Washington Irving, though not a religious work, and we must add, 
though not in strictness to be regarded as pure history, will yet, as a 
popular description of events, many of which were pregnant with the 
most important consequences, and, as such, invite to serious meditation 
and reflection, will also, especially by the young, be found at once 
delightful and instructive. 

Of all the events recorded in our list, those probably which will 
most arrest attention are the providential visitations which it com- 
prises. Such events as the sudden submersion of the Royal George at 
Spithead at a time when all was license and security on board, and 
the volcanic eruptions and earthquakes we have noticed, are calculated 
to send a thrill of horror into every bosom. Into some bosoms they 
may also send a thrill of anguish, for some of our readers may have 
lost by shipwreck, or by other providential calamities, those who were 
very dear to them. We have endeavoured, however, in a former 
paper, (see our March number,) to suggest some other sentiments as 
natural to such occasions, and we would respectfully reiterate those 
suggestions here. They are, perhaps, viewed aright, the most im- 
pressive proofs afforded us of the being of a Providence, of the power 
of God, of the littleness, insecurity, and dependence of man; and by 
analogy, when compared with the declarations of the holy Scriptures, 
of the overwhelming and incontrovertible probability there is that 
‘the end of all things is at hand,” and that this end will be con- 
summated with a universal resurrection, and a universal judgment. 
Not to divert attention from such considerations, but to familiarise our 
younger reader with the conviction that such catastrophes are part of 
the economy of Providence, we would recommend the study of Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock’s valuable work on Geology, (Jackson and Walford, ) 
and his Geological Treatises, first published in the American Biblical 
Repository, but since re-printed in Clark’s (of Edinburgh) series of 
Students’ Tracts. 

Following now, for the sake of variety, a different method from that 
we have observed on former occasions, when we arranged our notices 
as nearly as possible by their character, we shall take, in the first 
place, all that are connected with the history of the Moravians. Our 
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readers will already have seen that the society of the United Brethren 
is a favourite one with us, and we are not solicitous to destroy that 
impression. Their history, so far as we are acquainted with it,—and 
we know them not merely from books, but from personal intercourse, 
and from having visited their principal foreign settlements,—is, with 
trifling exceptions, a full but usually gentle flow of piety and useful- 
ness. The stream has indeed, at times, been made to flow over the 
rocks, but its waters, when most broken, have sparkled in the light of 
heaven: and just as we have often seen the water-wheel below the 
cataract, so have we seen the Brethren impelled by sufferings and 
trials with a stronger zeal and a more active devotion to the glory of 
God and the good of men. When we review their history, we remem- 
ber the language of the prophet, and acknowledge that because “ they 
have hearkened to the commandments” of God, so their ‘ peace has 
been like a river,” and their ‘‘ righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 
Isa. xlviii. 18. 

What we have said of the trials of the Brethren issuing in a purer 
devotion and richer enjoyment of the power of grace, is remarkably 
exemplified in the first two occurrences relating to their society, which 
our list contains. These are “the re-establishment of the church of 
the Brethren,” and the great awakening among the children at Herrn- 
hut and Bertholdsdorf. The former of these events took place, as our 
list states, on the 13th, the latter on the 17th of August, 1727. Both 
followed, at an interval of three months only, one of the greatest 
dangers to which the self-exiled community was ever exposed. 

If our readers will turn to our May paper, they will see in the notes 
upon the list, a notice we were unwilling to include in the list itself, 
because we had not then either time or space sufficient to illustrate it. 
We have not so much of either now as we could wish; still the cir- 
cumstances intended in that notice stand in such close connexion with 
the two remarkable events we have just selected from our present list, 
that we cannot leave them in the obscurity in which our former 
reference placed them. 

We stated that the 12th of May was designated at Herrnhut, the 
*‘eritical day.” It was so designated, because on that day some very 
painful differences which had for more than two years disturbed the 
harmony, and even endangered the existence of the society, were 
satisfactorily adjusted. These differences proceeded from two causes : 
a spirit of doctrinal speculation which sprung up in the minds of some 
of these simple-minded people, and threatened to bring in various 
novelties, tending much more to division than devotion ; and a desire, 
which for a season was opposed both by Count Zinzendorf and Rothe, 
the pastor at Bertholdsdorf, under whose ministry the emigrants had 
placed themselves, to return to the purity of communion and dis- 
cipline for which the ancient church of the Moravians had been dis- 
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tinguished. These causes are carefully detailed in Bost’s History, and 
the ‘‘Gedenktage der Erneuerten Briiderkirche,” which latter describes 
the discontent of the Moravian emigrants at the want of discipline in 
the Lutheran church, as being in a great degree provoked by the insti- 
tution of ungodly ministers into parochial charges, and the indis- 
criminate admission of ungodly persons to the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ. The breach was at length healed by 
Zinzendorf, who from the first appears to have acted with consummate 
prudence and affection in allaying the doctrinal heats which had been 
generated, and also to have coincided in the desire for the restoration 
of the old Moravian discipline, as soon as, by a perusal of Com- 
menius’s History of the Ancient Church, he had satisfied himself that 
a purer discipline than the Lutheran was practicable. Accordingly, 
on the 12th of May, the critical day, after long and most unwearied 
efforts on his part to bring about a perfect union, the Brethren, at a public 
meeting of all the adult inhabitants at Herrnhut, with Rothe and the 
Count, “engaged to return to Bertholdsdorf, and place themselves 
again under the ministry and pastoral care of Rothe, on condition that 
they should be allowed to manage their own spiritual affairs as a 
distinct society.”” On the same day a set of resolutions, called the 
statutes of the congregation, which had been prepared by Zinzendorf, 
with the aid of Rothe and others, were accepted as the basis of their 
future union. Of these statutes, the two leading regulations, as 
abridged by Bost, were :— 


“1. Herrnhut is not to be considered as a rising town or village, so much as an 
establishment for the Brethren. 

“2. A spirit of love towards the children of God of all confessions should be 
constantly maintained; not undertaking to judge of, nor entering into, any dispute 
or controversy with persons of contrary sentiments, but seeking to preserve purity, 
simplicity, and the savour of the Gospel.” 


With this reconciliation, there set in a full tide of peace and 
prosperity. ‘‘ From the 12th of May,” says Bost, ‘there was a 
wonderful effusion of the Spirit in this happy church until August the 
13th, [when the brethren held their first communion after the recog- 
nition of the statutes, and] when the measures of Divine grace seemed 
absolutely overflowing.” We must, however, refer to his history 
for these particulars, though of no common interest, and content our- 
selves with the narrative which he has given us of the memorable 
awakening among the children. 


“ A few days after the 13th of August, a remarkable revival took place among 
the children at Herrnhut and Bertholdsdorf. There was at Bertholdsdorf a school 
for young females, mostly of noble families, at that time consisting of nine pupils 
from the age of nine to thirteen. The Count used to visit them every day, and 
spend an hour in conversing with them, but for a long time without seeing any 
positive fruits of conversion, as he often Jamented to the Countess, At length, on 
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the 26th of May, 1727, some signs of this work appeared among them, after an 
animated conversation which he held with them; and on the 6th of August the 
grace of God was manifested in a wonderful manner, not only among the females of 
this school, but among the children of Herrnhut and Bertholdsdorf generally. The 
occasion of this was the conversion of a young girl, named Kihnel, who was not 
one of the pupils, but an inhabitant of Herrnhut, and then about eleven years old. 
While she was at home with her relations, she was brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, after three days of conviction, and then passed nearly the whole of that happy 
day in proclaiming the excellence of her Redeemer, forgetting even to take her 
food. : 

“ About the same time, and probably in consequence of this awakening at Herrn- 
hut, the Lord kindled a similar flame at Bertholdsdorf. The Count had sent for a 
schoolmaster, a very simple but pious man, whose labours were greatly blessed. On 
the 18th of August, all the children at the boarding-school were seized with an 
extraordinary impulse of the Spirit, and passed the whole night in prayer. From 
this time a constant work of God was going on in the minds of the children in both 
places. On the 23rd, a meeting of the children was held, which was very much 
blessed. But on the 29th, from six in the evening until one o’clock in the morning, 
the Hutberg resounded with the prayers and singing of the young females in the 
neighbourhood, and all were much delighted. At the same time the boys assembled 
for prayer in other places. No words can express the powerful operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon these children. These days were truly days of Divine love at 
Herrnhut, in which they forgot everything but heavenly enjoyments, and longed to 
attain them. 

“For an account of the awakening among the boys, we may refer to the state- 
ment given by a brother, who was himself at that time one of these children: ‘ We 
had then,’ says he, ‘ for our master an upright and serious man, who had the good 
of his pupils much at heart. He never failed, at the close of the school, to pray 
with us, and to commend us to the Lord Jesus and his Spirit during the time of our 
amusements. At that time, Susanna Kiihnel was awakened, and frequently with- 
drew into her father’s garden, especially every evening, to ask grace of the Lord, 
and to seek the salvation of her soul, with strong crying and tears. As this place 
was contiguous to the house in which we dwelt, and there was nothing but a 
boarded partition between us, we could hear her prayers as we were going to rest, 
and as we lay in our beds. This made such an impression on us, that we could not 
fall asleep with the same indifference as formerly, and we entreated our masters to 
go out with us to pray. And thus till the end of August, instead of going to sleep 
as usual, we repaired to the boundaries which separated the fields, or among the 
bushes, to prostrate ourselves before the Lord, and to beg of him to turn us to 
himself. Our teacher often went with us, and when he had ceased praying, and was 
obliged to return, we went again, one to this place, and another to that, or in pairs, to 
cast ourselves on our knees, and pray in secret. I still recollect the places to which 
we frequently resorted, and which we bedewed with our tears.’ ”’—Bost’s History, 
pp. 230—232. 


The United Brethren’s mission to St. Thomas had its rise in that 
journey of Count Zinzendorf to Copenhagen, which, as stated in our 
January number, also furnished the occasion of their Greenland mission. 
«Some of the brethren,”’ says Bost, “‘ who were in the service of the 
Count, and attended him on this occasion, became acquainted with a 
negro from the West Indies, named Anthony, then in the employ of a 
Danish nobleman. This man frequently conversed with the Brethren 
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from Herrnhut, and especially with the elder, David Nitschmann,—he told 
them that he had often sat on the sea-shore of the island of St. Thomas, 
and prayed for a revelation from heaven ; and that by the providence 
of God he had been brought to Copenhagen, when he had embraced 
Christianity. He drew an affecting picture of the condition of the 
negroes, both temporal and spiritual, among whom was his own sister, 
who was also very desirous of Christian instruction: and he assured 
the Brethren that if a mission were established, there was good reason 
to expect success.” 

A mission was in consequence established, after that Anthony had, 
by permission of his employer, visited Herrnhut, and laid before the 
church an affecting description of the state of the negroes there ; but 
the success of it did not answer expectation. The first missionaries, 
David Nitschmann and Leonard Dober, being eminent among the 
Brethren, were soon recalled to Herrnhut for the service of the church 
at home, and though their place was supplied by a company of seven- 
teen brethren and four sisters, who were appointed to form a colony 
at St. Croix, under the patronage of De Pless, the king of Denmark’s 
chamberlain, this settlement did not answer on account of the unhealthi- 
ness of the district, to which ten of the settlers fell a speedy sacrifice. 
It is not, therefore, from its results, that this mission is entitled to 
remembrance, though Anthony’s sister and a brother of his, who was 
also a slave there, were, with some others, hopefully converted ; still it 
derives a lasting interest from the spirit of the Brethren who first 
embarked in it. Though Anthony, when he described this case of the 
negroes to the church at Herrnhut, frankly stated, that hardly any 
opportunity could be procured for instructing them but by becoming 
a slave, this did not deter either Dober, or Leupold, who afterwards 
went out to him, from the purpose they had formed of going; “on 
the contrary, they declared they were ready to sacrifice their lives in the 
service of their Saviour, and to sell themselves into slavery, in order to 
gain even a single soul.” In this spirit Dober and Nitschmann, when 
appointed, resisted all the dissuasions and all the difficulties they had 
to encounter from almost every quarter before they succeeded in 
obtaining a passage; and in the same spirit, Dober, when his com- 
panion was recalled, and he was left alone, having, on account of his 
piety, received an appointment from the governor of St. Thomas, as his 
house-steward, gave it up, and with it all the luxuries of the governor’s 
house and table, and “hired a little room, and endeavoured to get a 
living by watching the plantations, or any other labour of that kind,” 
that he might have better access to the slaves. ‘He scarcely got 
bread and water, but he found himself like a bird that had recovered 
its liberty, since nothing now hindered him from being fully occupied 
with the instruction of the negroes.”” Conduct like this reminds us of 
Moses, “‘ who, when he was come to years, chose rather to suffer affiic- 
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tion with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures in Egypt.” We may even say, that his willingness to sell him- 
self for a slave to gain the slaves was in humble measure a following of 
Him, who “ being in the form of God, . . . made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men.”’ If the results of the mission, however, were small, 
in comparison with those of other missions, we must not forget the value 
even of one soul; and who can say but a special end of providence was 
answered, when the sister and brother of Anthony were both, as the 
result of his earnest representations, caused to hear that Gospel which 
brought them home to God ? 

Not having room for an account of the Shekomeko mission, we must 
refer in general to Loskiel, by whom it is treated in detail. The arrival 
of the missionary Rauch, and the opening of the mission, are narrated 
by him in part ii. pp. 9, 10. For one incident, however, though 
widely known, we must find a place. Rauch, after his first kind 
reception, was soon not only treated with indignity and insult, but 
exposed to considerable danger. No Indian would for a time receive 
him into his house, and when the Gospel reached or seemed to reach 
the hearts of some of them, the white people, ‘conceiving their 
interests would be injured, if the Indians were converted to Chris- 
tianity,” stirred them up against him so successfully, that they threat- 
ened to shoot him unless he left the place. Through the calumnies 
heaped up against him as a deceiver, by the white people, who at length 
pretended that his object was to carry away the Indian children beyond 
the seas, and sell them for slaves, even those who had become con- 
cerned for their salvation were filled with mistrust. His life was seve- 
ral times attempted, once by one of the two who had been impressed. 
“‘ Notwithstanding all this,”’ says Loskiel, who states the circumstances, 
*‘ he followed these two persons with patience and much love, praying 
for them, and sowing the word of God in tears.’’ His resolution never 
failed, for it was founded upon faith in Jesus. “I am called,” says 
he, in a letter, ‘‘ to believe what might seem impossible, for there is as 
yet not the least trace of that glory of God which shall once be revealed 
among the Gentiles. Yet I will continue to preach the death of the 
Lord Jesus, for my soul hungers and thirsts after the salvation of these 
heathens. To gather souls for him is the chief desire of my heart, and 
I proceed upon the word of my Lord in spite of the combined force of 
the enemy, for no gate of hell is so well secured as to resist the power 
of Christ to burst it open.” 

At length his faith and patience were rewarded. 


“ The Indians,” adds Loskiel, “ began to admire his perseverance, courage, meek 
and humble behaviour, and changed their minds. He frequently spent half a day in 
their cottages, ate and drank with them, and even lay down to sleep among them 
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with the greatest composure. This latter circumstance made a particular impression 
upon them, especially upon Tschoop. Once observing the missionary lying in his 
hut, fast asleep, he confessed that he was struck with the following thought: ‘ This 
man cannot be a bad man, he fears no evil, not even from us, who are so savage, but 
sleeps comfortably, and places his life in our hands.’ Upon further consideration he 
was at length convinced, that all the accounts spread by the white people to his pre- 
judice, proceeded merely from malice. He then endeavoured to convince his coun- 
trymen, and succeeded so well, that in a short time the former confidence and friend- 
ship between the Indians and the missionary was established. They heard his testi- 
monies of the love of Jesus to sinners with renewed eagerness, and began to relish the 
truths of the Gospel.” 


Thus enmity is subdued by love. May all injured ministers, like 
Rauch, consider Him who endured the contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest they be wearied and faint in their minds! 

From these triumphs of the cross, we must now turn to the two 
monstrous acts of cruelty, by which the 24th of August—the well- 
known Bartholomew’s day—is distinguished. On this day, 1572, the 
streets of Paris flowed with blood: thousands were massacred un- 
armed ; and some of the ablest men in the nation became the victims 
of popular bigotry stimulated into fury by the court and the house of 
Guise. The reader may find in Browning’s History of the Huguenots, * 
details which we have neither room nor inclination to insert here. 
Browning’s 28th chapter, which contains an account of the massacre, 
gives an awfully revolting picture of the religious bigotry and cruelty 
wherewith on this as on so many occasions, the partisans of Rome 
have endeavoured to suppress the truth, and secure their supremacy over 
the intellect and conscience of mankind. The slaughter of Paris 
was soon afterwards followed by others at Toulouse, Lyons, Meaux, 
Angers, Bourges, Orleans, and other places. It is pleasing, however, 
to reflect that the governors of several cities refused obedience to the 
orders sent them in the king’s name. Among the parties addressed was 
James Hennuyer, ‘“ bishop” of Lizieux, who not ouly refused submis- 
sion, but, at the request of the king’s lieutenant, gave him his refusal 
in writing to be conveyed to the king. At Rome itself, however, there 
were great rejoicings over the massacre. ‘‘ The pope went in a grand 
procession, performed high mass with all the splendour of his court, 
and ordered a Te Deum to be sung in order to celebrate the event. 
The firing of cannons at the same time announced the glad tidings to 
the neighbouring villages. A medal was struck, bearing on one side 
the head of Gregory XIII., and on the other, the exterminating angel 
striking the Protestants, with this inscription: HuguenororuM 
STRAGES, MDLXXII.” 

The same day, ninety years afterwards, the spirit of persecution 
made another memorable attack upon the rights of conscience, though 
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in another form. On the 24th of August, 1662, upwards of 2000 
ministers, a very large proportion of whom were men of distinguished 
piety and learning, and some of whom were the brightest ornaments of 
religion, were ejected from their stations in the English church and 
the universities. It is not our intention, as it would not be possible, to 
detail here, what every Dissenter ought to know, and may know, from 
the Nonconformists’ Memorial. It is sufficient, in order to illustrate 
the character of this persecution, to say that such men as Owen, Howe, 
Baxter, Heywood, Caryl, Charnock, Bates, Alleine, Philip Henry, and 
many more of the same order of excellence, though not equally conspi- 
cuous, were its victims. Dr. Hook, of Leeds, has lately, indeed, endea- 
youred, in a notice of Joseph Alleine, published in a church biographi- 
cal dictionary, which he is now issuing in numbers, to extenuate at 
once the wickedness of the ejectment, and the public virtues of the 
ejected, by comparing the transaction to the silencing of many of the 
clergy by the parliament. But he forgets two most important points. 
The first is, that the parliamentary visitations, :ough doubtless unjust 
in particular cases, and it is to be feared, not unfrequently so, were 
only an imitation of what for a long course of years had been done in 
various dioceses by the bishops, who habitually deprived those who 
disobeyed their orders, or disputed their authority. Secondly, this 
ejectment proceeded on altogether different grounds from the depriva- 
tions enforced by the parliament. It had no reference whatever to 
scandalous living, or ministerial incompetency ; but taking for granted 
their fitness in other respects, or at least not questioning it, it required 
them, on pain of resignation, to declare their assent and consent to the 
newly-revised ‘Common Prayer” book by a day, before which it was 
absolutely impossible that the greater part of the clergy should have 
seen it. That many worthy and pious Episcopalians were silenced, 
when at length episcopacy was abolished, and the use of the Anglican 
liturgy was disallowed, we thoroughly admit; and we neither defend 
those measures, because they were enforced when Presbyterianism 
was in the ascendant, nor underrate the men who suffered because 
they suffered for their attachment to Episcopacy or a liturgy. Both 
parties at that time acted on the principle on which the basis of the 
Anglican establishment was laid, viz. the compelling of liturgical uni- 
formity, and for this principle the rulers and for the most part the 
adherents of the establishment have contended even till the present 
times, supporting every civil penalty for nonconformity which they 
could prevail upon the legislature to retain. We have, however, reason 
to be thankful that it was a Congregationalist, Dr. John Owen, who 
first maintained, when in favour with the government, the same prin- 
ciples of Christian liberty which he demanded under persecution. 
When episcopalians boast of Jeremy Taylor as having, in his “ Liberty of 
Prophesying,”” advanced the same noble principles, they should not 
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forget that their church has never acted on them—that they are in fact 
much more fitly represented by Stillingfleet, who having under the 
Commonwealth written his Irenicum—‘‘a weapon salve for the 
church’s wounds,” produced after the Restoration, his ‘‘ Mischief of 
Separation.” 

The spirit of the act by which so many holy men were ejected from 
their charges in one day, is revealed without disguise by Sheldon, 
bishop of London. When Dr. Allen remarked to him in conversa- 
tion one day, “It is a pity the door is so strait ;” ‘‘ It is no pity at 
all,” replied the prelate ; “if we had thought so many of them would 
have conformed, we would have made it straiter.” 

It is not, however, to expose the wickedness and cruelty of man that 
we have made a record of this measure. In many respects,—too many 
to detail here,—it has turned out an unspeakable blessing to the country. 
We refer to it, therefore, rather to inculcate the duty of gratitude 
for the advancement which, greatly in consequence of it, as we believe, 
has been made in the practical enjoyment of religious light and liberty. 
At the same time we owe it to the Author of all good to use our privi- 
leges for his glory, and to the generation which shall succeed us to 
hand down the example of our pious forefathers, and the privileges to 
which we have attained, as far as lies upon ourselves, unimpaired. 

Our next subject gives a result of persecution, but one of those results 
on which the eye even of the peacemaker must love to dwell. It is the 
formation of the church at Salem, in Massachusetts-bay, by a colony of 
Puritans, who fled from the tyranny of the spiritual courts in England. 
A charter being granted to a number of gentlemen and merchants, who 
were incorporated under the name of ‘the Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts-bay, in New England,” to make such laws as they 
should think fit for the good of the plantation, or as the same were not 
repugnant to the laws of England; with liberty of conscience to all 
who should settle in those parts, to worship God in their own way ; 
about three hundred and fifty persons in al], men, women, and children, 
went over to the new world, taking with them Mr. Higginson, a silenced 
Leicestershire minister, and Mr. Skelton, a silenced minister from Lin- 
colnshire, to be their spiritual guides. Their little fleet, consisting of six 
small transports, sailed May 11th, 1629, and arrived the 24th of June, 
at a place called Neumkeak by the natives, but to which they gave the 
name of Salem. Here, says Neal :— 

“ Religion being the chief motive of their retreating into these parts, that was set- 
tled in the first place. August the 6th, being appointed for the solemnity of form- 
ing themselves into a religious society, the day was spent in fasting and prayer; and 
thirty persons who desired to be of the communion, severally, in the presence of the 
whole congregation, declared their consent to a confession of faith which Mr. Hig- 
ginson had drawn up, and signed the following covenant with their hands :— 

“ We covenant with our Lord, and one another. We bind ourselves, in the pre- 
sence of God, to walk together in all his ways, according as he is pleased to reveal 
N. S. VOL, IX. 4a 
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himself to us in his blessed word of truth, and do profess to walk as follows, through 
the power and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“We avouch the Lord to be our God, and ourselves to be his people, in the truth 
and simplicity of our spirits. 

“We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the word of his grace, for the 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying us, in the matters of worship and conversation, resolv- 
ing to reject all canons and constitutions of men in worship. 

“We promise to walk with our brethren with all watchfulness and tenderness, avoid- 
ing jealousies, suspicions, backbitings, censurings, provokings, secret risings of spirit 
against them; but in all offences to follow the rule of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
bear and forbear, give and forgive; as he hath taught us. 

“In public or private we will willingly do nothing to the offence of the church, 
but will be willing to take advice for ourselves and ours, as occasion shall be pre- 
sented. 

“We will not in the congregation be forward, either to show our own gifts and 
parts in speaking, or scrupling, or in discovering the weaknesses or failings of our 
brethren ; but attend an ordinary call thereunto, knowing how much the Lord may 
be dishonoured, and his Gospel, and the profession of it, slighted by our distempers 
and weaknesses in public. 

“ We bind ourselves to study the advancement of the Gospel in all truth and peace, 
both in regard of those that are within or without, no way slighting our sister- 
churches, but using their counsel as need shall be; not laying a stumbling-block 
before any, no, not the Indians, whose good we desire to promote, and so to con- 
verse as we may avoid the very appearance of evil. 

“We do hereby promise to carry ourselves in all lawful obedience to those that 
are over us in church or commonwealth, knowing how well-pleasing it will be to the 
Lord that they should have encouragement in their places by our not grieving their 
spirits by our irregularities. 

“ We resolve to approve ourselves to the Lord in our particular callings, shunning 
idleness, as the bane of any state; nor will we deal hardly with any, wherein we are 
the Lord’s stewards. 

“Promising also to the best of our ability, to teach our children and servants the 
knowledge of God, and of his will, that they may serve him also. And all this not 
by any strength of our own, but by the Lord Jesus Christ, whose blood we desire 
may sprinkle this our covenant made in his name.” 


That a blessing rested long on the descendants of these good men, 
the history of New England shows; and much still rests on them, 
though sadly resisted of late years by a rife spirit of worldly specula- 
tion, and the curse which ever must attend the recognition of slavery. 
The vast increase of religion which prevailed in the course of that century, 
under the labours of Eliot, the Mathers, and others, in different parts of 
the new continent, continued through the next under Edwards and his 
contemporaries, some of whom laboured among the Indians. The awak- 
ening we have noticed as occurring on the Sth of August, 1745, under 
Brainerd’s ministry, belongs to the history of these efforts. It is 
described in the following extract from his Journal, edited by President 
Edwards :— 


“August 8th. Preached tothem again from Luke xiv. 16—23. Their number was 
now about sixty-five. There was much visible concern among them while I was 
preaching, but afterwards when I spoke more particularly to one and another, whom 
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I perceived to be under much concern, the power of God seemed to descend upon 
the assembly like a rushing mighty wind, and with an astonishing energy bore down 
all before it. I stood amazed at the influence which seized the audience, almost 
universally ; and could compare it to nothing more aptly than the irresistible force 
of a mighty torrent, or swelling deluge, which with insupportable weight and 
pressure sweeps before it whatever is in its way. Almost all persons of whatever 
age were bowed down with concern together, and scarce one was able to withstand 
the shock of this surprising operation. Old men and women who had been drunken 
wretches for many years, and some little children not more than six or seven years 
of age, appeared in distress for their souls, as well as persons of middle age. The 
most stubborn hearts were now obliged to bow. A principal man among them, who 
before was secure and self-righteous, because he knew more than the generality of 
the Indians, was now brought under solemn concern for his soul, and wept bitterly. 
Another man, in years, who had been a murderer, a powow, or conjurer, and a 
notorious drunkard, was brought now to cry for mercy with many tears, and to 
complain he could be no more concerned, though in so great danger. They were 
almost universally praying and crying for mercy in every part of the house, and 
many out of doors, and numbers could neither go nor stand. None seemed to take 
notice of those about them, but each prayed as freely for themselves as if they had 
been every one by themselves in the closest retirement. Zech. xii. 10, 11, 12. 
This concern, in general, seemed most rational. Those who had been awakened long 
before, complained chiefly of the badness of their hearts, and those newly awakened 
of the badness of their lives and actions. Those who had lately obtained relief, 
were filled with comfort, and seemed to rejoice in Christ Jesus: and some of them 
took their distressed friends by the hand, telling them of the goodness of Christ, 
and the comfort that is to be enjoyed in him, and invited them to come and give up 
their hearts to him. Others in the most honest and unaffected manner were lifting 
up their eyes to heaven, as if crying for mercy for the distressed ones around them. 
One remarkable instance I cannot let pass; a young Indian woman, who, I believe, 
never before so much as knew she had a soul, called at my lodging, and when I told 
her I intended presently to preach, laughed, and seemed to mock, but before I 
concluded she was so convinced of her sin and misery, that she seemed like one 
pierced through with a dart, and cried out incessantly. She could neither go, nor stand, 
nor sit, without being held up. After public service, she lay along, praying earnestly ; 
and the burden of her prayer was, ‘ Have mercy on me, and help me to give thee my 
heart.’ And this she continued incessantly, praying many hours. It was indeed a 
surprising day of God’s power, and seemed enough to convince an atheist of the 
truth, importance, and power of God’s word.” 


It will be interesting to those who possess Brainerd’s Journal to 
compare the account he gives in this and other passages, with the 
narratives of Loskiel or Crantz. How true is it that in every age the 
effects of the Gospel are in substance the same in hearts prepared by 
the Spirit to receive it! 

A word or two on the obituary notices, and we have done. Waste 
and Mills suffered martyrdom for Christ; the former a weak female, 
the latter a decrepid old man, between eighty and ninety, so infirm 
that the secular judge would not order his execution. But both 
glorified God in the flame. Bunyan also died a martyr, some would 
call it,—a sacrifice, we would rather say,—to the good of his fellow- 
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creatures. Having ridden from London to Reading in bad weather, 
to make up a breach between a father and a son, and happily effected 
his object, he was overtaken by a storm of rain on his return, took a 
severe cold and fever, and in ten days died. His life, his death, his 
works, need no encomium. His eye was single, and his whole body 
was full of light. His genius, by which his fame has been conveyed 
to every civilised country, was consecrated to the glory of his God and 
Saviour. And his end was worthy of his gifts. ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God !” 

Dr. John Owen died the 24th of August, 1683, just twenty-one years 
after the ejectment. He was for some years before his death pastor 
of a Congregational church in London, in which charge he succeeded 
Joseph Caryl, and was himself succeeded by, among others, Clarkson, 
Charnock, Howe, and Watts. It is needless to speak of his literary 
labours, which were unremitted, and, extending over the principal con- 
troversies of the age, have caused him to be regarded by many as the 
prince of divines. Of his death, it was said by Anthony 4 Wood, that 
‘the did very unwillingly lay down his head and die ;” but the con- 
trary can be proved. Only the day before he died, he wrote, by the 
hand of his wife, to his friend, Colonel Fleetwood: “I am going to 
Him whom my soul has loved, or rather who has loved me with an 
everlasting love, which is the whole ground of my consolation. .. I 
am leaving the ship of the church in a storm; but while the great 
Pilot is in it, the loss of a poor under-rower will be inconsiderable. 
Live, and pray, and hope, and wait patiently, and do not despond ; 
the promise stands invincible, that he will never leave us nor forsake 
us.” ‘On the morning of the day on which he died,” says Mr. 
Orme, 


“ Mr. Thomas Payne, an eminent tutor and dissenting minister at Saffron Walden, 
in Essex, who had been intrusted with the publication of his ‘Meditations on the 
Glory of Christ,’ called to take his leave, and to inform him that he had just been 
putting that work to the press. ‘I am glad to hear it,’ said the dying Christian, and 
lifting up his hands and eyes, as if transported with enjoyment, exclaimed, ‘ But 
oh, brother Payne, the long wished-for day is come at last, in which I shall see that 
glory in another manner than J have ever done, or was capable of doing in this 
world.’” His biographer afterwards adds, ‘‘ He was afterwards speechless for several 
hours before [he died] ; but showed by the lifting up of his eyes and hands with great 
devotion, that he retained the use of his mental faculties, and his devotional feel- 
ings to the last... ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end 
of that man was peace!’ ‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord : they rest from 
their labours, and their works do follow them.’ ” 
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THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE PAPERS. 
No. III. 


Plans to secure adequate Preparatory Training for Young Brethren for 
whom it is needful, so that they may enter the colleges qualified for 
their studies and advantages; and so that the Committees may 
uniformly require a specified advance in learning, as an essential 
qualification for entrance. By Dr. William Smith. 


Tuere are three points which demand our attention in the consi- 
deration of this important subject. 

I. The necessity of some preparatory training for the majority of 
students before entering our colleges. 

II. The nature of such a preparatory training. 

III. The way in which it is to be secured. 

On the first point I need say but little, as I suppose the experience 
of all present has proved its necessity. For since we require in all 
cases that proof shall be given of a young man’s piety before the 
question of his admission into a college is entertained, and as we, 
therefore, do not educate youths for the ministry, as a learned pro- 
fession, the majority of candidates for admission into our colleges have 
previously been engaged in mercantile or similar avocations, and thus 
possess little or no knowledge of those subjects which form the basis 
of a college education. Now, though most of our colleges require in 
candidates an acquaintance with certain branches of knowledge, yet as 
no provision has been made for affording any preliminary instruction, 
it has been the practice, till very recently, in our collegiate institutions, 
to admit young men who possessed hardly any acquaintance with the 
first elements of the subjects taught in the colleges. The duty of 
teaching the elements of these branches of knowledge has therefore 
devolved upon the tutors. But this plan is attended with many 
serious evils. 

(1.) A young man who has been unaccustomed to intellectual 
pursuits, cannot immediately acquire studious habits, and needs 
considerable time and practice before he even learns the way in which 
he is to learn. At first, all is strange and new to him. It is cruel to 
introduce a young man in this condition into a college, where he is 
obliged at once to prepare for the lectures of his tutors in various 
branches of knowledge. Finding it impossible to do so satisfactorily, 
and feeling himself surpassed in his studies by his associates who have 
had a superior education in their youth, he becomes dispirited and dis- 
heartened, and is thus led by degrees to neglect his studies altogether. 
Many a young man, from the want of a sound elementary instruction 
before entering college, has thus been deprived of the advantages of 
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his college course, and has become in consequence an inefficient 
minister. 

(2.) The want of a preliminary training is the chief cause of a very 
serious evil, which is felt in most of our colleges, but which cannot be 
remedied unless the students possess a greater amount of knowledge 
than has hitherto been the case before entering the colleges. The evil 
to which I allude, is the multiplicity of subjects which engage the 
attention of the students at one and the same time. We aspire to give 
our students a literary and scientific, in addition to a theological, edu- 
cation, and accordingly teach, or profess to teach, the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages, history, mathematics, and natural philosophy, 
logic, rhetoric, and mental philosophy, to which are now added, in 
several of our colleges, French and German, and the elements of some 
of the natural sciences. Now, as the period of study is in most of our 
colleges four or five years, it is impossible that sound instruction in all 
these various branches of knowledge can be imparted in the first two 
or three years, unless, at least, the rudiments of some of them have 
been previously acquired. The want of this preparatory knowledge, 
therefore, obliges the students to continue their literary studies, in 
conjunction with their theological, till the end of their collegiate 
course, with clear injury to each, since many things cannot be learned 
well at the same time. In making these remarks, I am somewhat 
trespassing, I am aware, upon the subject that last engaged the atten- 
tion of the Conference ; but I just allude to it in connexion with the 
point now under consideration, because I am convinced that it will be 
impossible to reserve the last two years of the collegiate course for 
theological studies, unless some plan is adopted for securing a better 
preparatory training for our young brethren than they have hitherto 
enjoyed. 

(3.) The admission of students without a preliminary training is a 
serious injury to those who have had such a training. The instruction 
given in the colleges must of course be adapted to the attainments of 
the majority of the students; and if the majority are comparatively 
ignorant, the instruction must of course be of an elementary kind. A 
student who enters the college well-informed, must therefore be placed 
at once in some senior class upon his admission, and hence the time of 
his collegiate course is curtailed. Thus the very man, who might have 
derived the most advantage from a collegiate course of education, is 
deprived of it in consequence of the want of a preliminary training 
for others ; and one of the worst consequences of this system is, that 
the greater number of students, who have received a superior educa- 
tion previously, are very young, sometimes having only recently 
completed their studies at school, and who, from leaving college at the 
end of two or three years, are led to enter upon the ministerial office 
at far too early an age. 
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(4.) The connexion of most of our colleges with the University of 
London renders it absolutely necessary, that a preliminary training 
should be enjoyed by our students. I need not dwell upon this point, 
as it must be obvious to all, that unless our students enter our colleges 
better prepared than they have been usually, we shall never be able to 
assume that position in connexion with the university, which all of us 
must desire. 

II. The nature of such a preparatory training. 

Such a training should be both of an intellectual and of a moral 
kind. The study of language and mathematics must be the basis of a 
sound education, and these accordingly form the first subject of study 
in all our colleges. A preparatory course of training should therefore 
deal chiefly with these: an accurate knowledge of Latin and Greek 
grammar should be acquired, and sufficient acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of the languages, to enable a student to read an easy 
author in each, such as Cesar or Virgil in Latin, and the Gospels or 
Xenophon in Greek. In mathematics, he should obtain a clear idea of 
the nature of mathematical reasoning, and should master the first book 
of Euclid, fractional and decimal arithmetic, and algebra, as far as 
simple equations. Besides this, he should acquire some facility in the 
use of his own language, and an acquaintance with the elements of 
Greek, Roman, and English history. If a young man has enjoyed any 
early educational advantages, such a course would not occupy more 
than a year; and it might fairly be expected, that with proper 
instruction, every candidate with any intellectual powers would be able 
to pass a creditable examination in these subjects. 

Now these subjects, with one or two trifling additions, form the 
matriculation examination in the University of London, and it appears 
to me, that the best method of securing an uniform advance in learning 
as an essential qualification for entrance in our colleges, would be to 
require in all candidates for admission into those of our colleges that 
are connected with the University of London, that they should pre- 
viously have passed the matriculation examination at the university. 
As this examination takes place in the beginning of July, and the 
session of our colleges commences in September, there would be no 
difficulty in reference to the time. Such an examinatien would be a 
far better test than any college one, as a college that has not its full 
complement of students will always be under the temptation to relax 
the strictness of its matriculation examination, in order to fill up its 
members, that it may not appear to be surpassed by its sister-institu- 
tions. I do not mean to advocate that all students should be required 
to pass on to the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: that 
would be a question for future consideration, and the judgment of the 
tutors in each individual case. But the matriculation examination of 
the university is an easy one, and most of our colleges profess even 
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now that candidates for admission should pass an examination in the 
very subjects which are required at the examination in the University 
of London. I feel convinced, that if our colleges would make the 
passing of this examination absolutely necessary for admission, we 
should soon see a very great improvement in the acquirements of our 
students. But, if this is not required, and students do not matriculate 
at the university, till the end of their first collegiate year, they are not 
able to take their degree of B.A. till the commencement of the fourth 
year of their college course. Hence, in those colleges in which the 
course is confined to four years, the theological department must to a 
great extent be sacrificed to the literary; and even where the course 
is confined to five years, less than two is left for the exclusive study of 
theology. 

It is not sufficient, however, to confine the preliminary training to 
intellectual objects. A man may possess very considerable knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, may also be a real and sincere 
Christian, and at the same time not be adapted to the office of the 
Christian ministry. It is, therefore, necessary that we should test, not 
only his Christian character and his intellectual abilities, but likewise 
his adaptation to the great object to which he is to devote his life. It 
is upon this point that the tutors and committees of our various 
colleges are oftentimes in great difficulty and perplexity. It frequently 
happens that a young man has mistaken his calling, and that he does 
not discover his mistake till he has entered upon the duties of his 
ministry, after a long course of study, when he finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to retrace his steps. To save a man from such a fatal 
mistake, and the churches from such a grievous disaster, is an object 
of the highest importance. Probably the best way in which the 
suitableness of a young man to the work of the ministry could be 
ascertained, would be for him to reside for a time with a pastor of a 
church in a rural district, who would have daily opportunities of learn- 
ing his disposition, character, and habits, and by employing him in 
some of the duties of the pastoral office—such as visiting the sick, in- 
structing the young, and preaching when opportunities occurred—he 
would be able to form a far better opinion of his adaptation to his 
future calling, than could be obtained in any other way. Such a 
moral training would be of incalculable advantage ; and I, for my part, 
should like every student, however high his intellectual attainments 
might be, to pass through such an ordeal before he entered any of our 
colleges. 

III. The way in which such a preparatory training is to be secured, 

There are several ways by which this might be accomplished. 
(1.) A new college might be established in which such a preparatory 
training might be given; but to this there seem to me many serious 
objections. First, there would be great difficulty in obtaining support 
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for a new institution, while many of the existing ones are in, circum- 
stances of great perplexity and embarrassment for want of the neces- 
sary funds. But waiving this objection, it would be difficult in a 
collegiate institution to give that moral training of which we have just 
spoken, since it would be impossible for the person who superintended 
it to become so intimately acquainted with the character and habits of 
the students as if they were members of his own family. Again, if 
such an institution derived its funds from public subscription, the body 
that governed it would be appointed by the persons who supported it, 
and would, consequently, be independent of the committees of the 
various existing colleges. It might, therefore, happen that the com- 
mittee of a college might consider a young man suitable for admission 
into the preparatory institution, while the committee of the latter 
might deem him unsuitable. 

(2.) Another plan would be for one of the existing colleges to under- 
take this preparatory education. But against this plan the same 
objections would lie as against the one last named, with the sole 
exception of the difficulty of obtaining support for it. And this plan, 
perhaps, cannot even be entertained, as it is almost certain that none 
of the existing colleges would be willing to undertake this office, and 
most would, from their constitution and the nature of their trust-deeds, 
probably be prevented from doing it. 

(3.) A third plan, and, as it seems to me, the only practicable one, 
would be for the committee of each college to take the management of 
the matter into their own hands, and to determine to devote a part of 
their funds to the object of preparatory training. They might select a 
minister, in whose judgment and learning they had confidence, and 
under whom they might place all such students as needed a preliminary 
education. Such a plan would require no change at all in our existing 
institutions, nor the establishment of a new one. It would only re- 
quire some slight addition to the income of each college. No difficulty 
would be found in obtaining brethren suitable for undertaking this 
important duty, and the tutors and committees of our respective 
institutions would soon discover the one most competent for the office. 
Nor would such a person have to complain, as has been the case here- 
tofore, of the difficulty of obtaining pupils, since if all our colleges 
determined to admit no student unless he could pass the matriculation 
examination in the University of London, or one of a similar kind, and 
if at the same time they made arrangements to defray the expenses, 
when necessary, of such a preliminary education, the man who pre- 
pared the students in the most efficient manner for their collegiate 
course, would be certain to receive, every year, as many as he could 
instruct. 


N. 8. VOL. Ix. 4u 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 
Sweet departed ! how soon have thy journeyings ceas’d, 
How soon from the earthy thy spirit ’s, 
Not for thee, but for others, too soon ! 
When the flower was most lovely, its beauty was crush’d ; 
When the strains were the sweetest, the music was hush’d; 
And the sun hath departed at noon! 


Had thine age been as ripe as thy graces were bright, 
Had a full day prepared for the coming of night, 
The affliction had known a relief ; 
But from mid-heaven the glory hath vanish’d away, 
The darkness hath spread in the midst of the day, 
And amazement is added to grief ! 


Full well may we sigh o’er thy life’s speedy close, 

For thy sun, as in strength and in beauty it rose, 
Pour’d on many a sacred delight ; 

Thy goodness was constant, but modest and meek, 

It knew no parade, and its own did not seek, 
’Twas the power and the silence of light! 


When in sorrow, and oft thou wast called to weep, 
As deep as thy anguish, thy patience was deep, 
And thy grace was reveal’d by thy woe; 
Thus the night gives to heaven its most beauteous adorning, 
Thus the tear-drops of nature are gilded by morning, 
Thus the clouds bear the covenant bow ! 


Thou art gone to thy rest, and hast left us to mourn thee, 
To thy home in the skies thy Redeemer hath borne thee, 
To a higher and happier sphere ; 
Where thou shinest in light which no mortal hath seen, 
Where no cloud and no shadow, nor darkness hath been, 
Where no sun-set can ever appear ! A. J. M. 





CHINA. 

Knicuts of the cross, your souls are in that shout, 
From realms whose names once filled the heart with woe ; 
The arm of faith doth life immortal show 

O’er land and flood! The foe is all in rout; 

Up with the banner—let its symbol glow, 
The sign of promise for all men below. 

Sing, if ye will, but on! To halt brings doubt, 

And, with it, rushes back th’ all madden’d foe. 

The hell-forg’d gates start open—gods cringe down, 
(The Christians’ song hath prov’d their rottenness,) 

On—on, till Jesus wear e’en Sinim’s crown, 

For untold millions* live in your success : 

Above our way Hope hovers. List her voice, 

“China is ours—a world may now rejoice!” 


Sheerness, Kent. Pirce pE Warp. 








* Vide “Sinim ; a Plea for China.” By the Rey. R. G, Milne, M.A. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tracts and Treatises of John de Wycliffe, D.D., with Selections and 
Translations from his Manuscripts and Latin Works. Edited for the 
Wvcuirrs Society, with an Introductory Memoir, by the Rev. R. 


Vaughan, D.D., §&e. 8vo. pp. 426. London. 


Tue Wycliffe Society, formed recently for reprinting a series of the 
most scarce and valuable tracts and treatises of the earlier Reformers, 
Puritans, and Nonconformists of Great Britain, has made an appropriate 
and acceptable commencement. 

The first step of ecclesiastical reform, both in discipline and doctrine, 
after ages of error and corruption, must be assigned to the age and 
person of John Wycliffe. Not that any effectual or constitutional 
change was then achieved. It was scarcely to be expected, consider- 
ing the strong holds that had to be assailed, and the diversified powers 
that manned them. But all who are capable of tracing great revolu- 
tions to their causes, will admit, that the first shock given to the 
usurpations of ecclesiastical power and authority came from the hand 
of Wycliffe. Though himself a churchman, nurtured in the supersti- 
tions and errors of his times, steeped in the subtle involutions of 
scholasticism, and long hampered in his purpose by the conflicting 
tendencies of custom and conscience, antiquity and revelation, yet at 
length his love of truth and righteousness made him free. The heroic 
independence of his spirit is the more admirable from the fact of its 
solitude. It stood erect, not in the wisdom of any human master, not 
by the example of any contemporary, or the light of any predecessor, 
but in the power of God. 

To those who occupy the vantage ground which the Reformation and 
succeeding ages of intellectual enfranchisement have prepared for them, 
it may seem that this proto-reformer lingered too long among scholastic 
disputations, and was tardy as well as imperfect in his announcement 
of the naked truth. But though it were so, it is to be remembered, 
that he had to find out truth piece-meal, to disinter it limb by limb, 
and invoke the spirit of life to enter into it, before he could him- 
self apprehend its harmony and beauty. He had, moreover, at the 
same time, to pursue the double work of confounding his learned 
enemies upon their own ground, and of enlightening the people with 
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Gospel doctrine—he had to keep the dogs at bay, while he fed the 
flock. The eminent ability with which he contended for liberty 
against the usurped authority of Rome, and defended the rights of his 
king and country, when assailed by papal cupidity, endeared him to 
high and low who had no sympathy in his evangelism, save as it might 
serve their secular purposes. Yet this circumstance laid a broad basis 
for the exercise of a better influence, and constituted a shield which his 
enemies long felt to be too formidable for them either to pierce or turn 
aside. His early studies both of the civil and canon law, in which he 
had acquired the highest reputation, made him an invaluable advocate 
of king Edward’s and the nation’s cause against the pecuniary demands 
of the pope. 

Historians generally have not done justice to the influence which 
Wycliffe exerted over the aflairs of his country, and the reformed 
church has not adequately appreciated the mighty inroad which he 
made upon public opinion, at an age when there was no press to give 
circulation to novelties and discoveries. If the chief honour belongs 
to the first inventor or discoverer of a principle, or a law of science, 
which others apply practically and beneficially—then to Wycliffe, more 
than to any other man, belongs the honour of the Reformation. It 
might even be reasonably debated, whether there would have followed 
the reformation that did, if Wycliffe had not first given the word of 
God to the people in their vernacular language, and taught the right of 
private judgment, in defiance of church authority. It is glorious and 
refreshing to behold the energy of a great mind struggling to be free 
amidst a world of intellectual vassals; but it is still nobler and more 
delightful to see that conception of liberty regulated and controlled by 
the higher emotion of subjection to Divine authority—its legitimate 
fountain, and its ultimatum—for liberty beyond this, or apart from 
this, for the human spirit, there is none. It is licentiousness or 
insanity, recoiling by an invariable, eternal law upon its miserable and 
confounded subjects. 

But it is not for us to eulogise the memory and the achievements of 
our enlightened and magnanimous countryman. We can scarcely 
deem this interesting, we might say, invaluable volume a subject for 
review. We feel that the greater part of it is placed beyond our pro- 
vince. We admire it as we should a physical phenomenon, or some 
rare and beautiful specimen in natural history. We cannot even judge 
adequately of the value of Wycliffe’s works, because we cannot realise 
the entire character of his age. It differed too much from our own in 
all its constituents, and is at too remote a distance, to allow us to 
place ourselves, even in imagination, among its people. The best rule, 
and it is but an imperfect one, for estimating the worth and power of 
his writings, is to be derived from their effects upon the men of his 
time, both in his own country, and throughout Europe. 
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The extent to which he pursued his discoveries in biblical truth, is 
both admirable and wonderful. He was a Christian divine, not only 
before his age by centuries, as succeeding ages have shown, by coming 
to many of his opinions,—but he was in many respects even before a 
large majority of our age,—and it were well if the clergy of our Pro- 
testant Establishment would put themselves to school once again, to 
learn their principles from this first of reformers. His works would 
set them right upon many momentous principles, concerning which 
they yet bear the leading-strings of ecclesiastical nurses. 

Concerning the volume now before us, it is incumbent upon us to 
inform our readers that it contains in Part I. ‘ Facts and Observations 
concerning the Life of Wycliffe.” This portion of the volume, extend- 
ing to near one hundred pages, is in fact a comprehensive, but suc- 
cinct, life of Wycliffe, containing a most interesting account of his 
writings, controversies, and public transactions. It is distinguished 
by great good taste, and a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
The reader enjoys the advantage of a condensed and improved review 
of one of the earliest and most favourite of Dr. Vaughan’s studies in 
history. Part II. consists of two books,—the first on the Writings of 
Wycliffe still in manuscript,—the second on his Latin treatise, en- 
titled, TriaLtoeus, of the first three books of which some account is 
given, and several chapters from the fourth book of which, treating of 
the sacraments, the hierarchy, and the religious orders, are translated. 
The Third Part contains numerous Tractates, reprinted from former 
editions, relating mostly to the mendicant friars, and concluding with 
several of the most interesting public documents, connected with the 
proceedings taken against him by the ecclesiastical authorities, after 
the accession of King Richard the Second. The whole affords a very 
complete and concise view of the Life, Times, Writings, and Character 
of this Reformer, with quite sufficient specimens of his works to enable 
the reader to judge both of his ability, piety, and patriotism. 

As the first volume issued by the Wycliffe Society, it is, both in 
editorial and typographical execution, fully adequate to the pledges 
made to the subscribers,—and as a specimen of the three volumes which 
each subscriber is to receive for his pound, must, we should presume, 
secure a respectable increase of names to sustain the committee in 
carrying their plan into execution. Heartily do we wish that every 
zealous Protestant may contribute his influence to this peaceful method 
of fighting the battle of the Reformation over again. The armour may 
not be all suitable for modern warfare, but the arsenal will supply 
many weapons, which still retain both their edge and their temper. 
We trust, therefore, that the project of the Wycliffe Society will receive 
ample encouragement,—and that by the nonconforming community in 
all its sections it will be liberally patronised. On them has devolved, 
in the mysterious movements of an inscrutable providence, the entire 
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task of sustaining and carrying forward towards its yet delayed issue, 
the Reformation commenced by Wycliffe; and but for them, at the 
present moment, the English church of the nineteenth century would 
conform itself to the “ Ideal” of the fourteenth. 





1. Essays on Christian Union. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Svo. pp. 530. 

2. An Appeal in favour of Ecclesiastical Unity. By George Balderston 
Kidd. London: Ward and Co. 8vo. pp. 190. 

3. The Union of all true Christians Possible, Desirable, and Necessary. 
By a Clergyman. London: Hamilton and Co. 8vo. pp. 44. 

4. Christian Union, and its Claims at the Present Time. London: 
J. Gilbert. 12mo. pp. 18. 

5. The Church of Christ ‘one Body.” By J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, 
D.D. London: F. Baisler. 18mo. pp. 36. 


Tue wide-spread evils to which these works refer, and which their 
publication is intended to counteract, and eventually to eradicate, were 
of early origin in the Christian church, sprang out of the imperfection 
of regenerated human nature in its present earthly condition, and have 
been greatly aggravated by numerous circumstances incident to Chris- 
tianity in its contentions with error, and to the endeavours of its 
friends to advance its interests in the way most conformable to their 
ideas of its nature and design. The spirit of exclusiveness, which lies 
at the foundation of all disunion, began to develope itself during the 
personal ministry of the Saviour, in the mutual jealousies of his 
apostles and the disciples of the Baptist. The same principle was 
exhibited when the former parties saw a man casting out devils in the 
name of Jesus, and forbade him to exercise a power alike benevolent 
and heavenly, because he followed not with them. Even as they 
travelled for the last time in company with their Master to Jerusalem, 
the leaven of selfishness was at work amongst them. Though their 
divisions were buried in the grave of the Prince of Peace, and were 
withheld from an immediate resurrection by the effusion of the Spirit 
of peace and love on the day of Pentecost, yet sharp contentions soon 
sprang up between apostles, and, as might have been expected, were 
transferred to some of the churches they had planted. 

We do not make these observations for the purpose of extenuating 
the spirit of division, but simply to show that we are not to deplore 
the want of union in the church, ‘‘as though some strange thing had 
happened” unto it, because in the purest and best ages of Christianity 
the evil has existed; and at times the spirit of religious party 
has grown so furious as to rend the body of Christ for worthless 
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dogmas, and to consign to dungeons, flames, and perdition as heretics, 
multitudes of the lowly followers of the Redeemer. It would, how- 
ever, be impossible to exaggerate the mischiefs which have resulted to 
the church and to the world, from the alienation of Christian people 
and communities from each other. Talents of the highest order have 
been misemployed, and energies the most powerful have been squan- 
dered in useless controversy, when they might have been employed 
with manifest advantage in aggressive movements on the guilt and 
ignorance of the world. The piety of Christians has decayed and 
collapsed, and their spirit rendered bitter and unlovely in the 
polemical atmosphere they have breathed, while infidelity has pointed 
with scorn to the divided and distracted condition of the professed 
followers of Him who prayed “ that they all might be one.” 

It is one cheering sign of the age in which we live—which rises like 
a star of hope amidst the dark, portentous clouds gathering before the 
Christian church, that good men, of various Protestant denominations, 
have not only longed for Christian union, but have zealously attempted 
its accomplishment. The Reformers were too much engaged in the con- 
troversy with Rome, to understand the worth of manifest union on the 
part of the reformed churches ; and too imperfectly acquainted with 
the principles of religious liberty, to aim at a comprehensive union on 
a scriptural basis. The founders of Methodism attached too much 
importance to ‘‘the five points,” and steeped their writings and dis- 
courses too thoroughly in controversial bitterness, to allow of their 
labouring much after union. It was reserved for the men who 
originated the Bible and Tract Societies, and missionary institutions of 
our country, to indulge the conception, and to carry into practice the 
idea of Christians meeting as such to spread the Gospel in the world, 
and to hold in abeyance the views of doctrine and of ecclesiastical 
polity, on which differences of opinion were known to obtain. Their 
conduct embodied and illustrated the truly Catholic axioms, “ In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 
For a quarter of a century these principles appeared to gain ground in 
Britain ; were cordially embraced by the transatlantic churches, and 
were caught up and incorporated by the resuscitated, or newly-formed, 
Christian communities of the continent of Europe. So triumphant 
was the feeling in favour of union, that men of sanguine mind imagined 
the church to have reached the dawn of millennial glory, and an- 
ticipated as near at hand the predicted period, in which the lion and 
the lamb should lie down together, and the earth keep her jubilee of a 
thousand years. 

But in the midst of these pleasing dreams and glowing hopes, the 
elements of new confederations began to work, and speedily changed 
the relations of some of the principal sections of the church. Dissent, 
which had been silently extending itself through the length and 
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breadth of the land, and had gained considerable favour in the eyes of 
thoughtful persons by its evangelical efforts, demanded, as an act of 
justice, emancipation from the civil disabilities under which it had 
been placed by the dominant party in the dark ages of bigotry; while 
some of its ardent, earnest sons asked, in decided terms, for the sever- 
ance of the church from the state as indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of their object. The church, which had been enfeebled by its 
own apathy, and by sundry “heavy blows and great discouragements,” 
dealt out to it in the course of political reform, suddenly rose, like the 
pheenix from her ashes, and in new and attractive plumage, soared 
aloft as on eagle’s wings. Church principles were asserted with a 
boldness which threatened to place the mitre above the crown, and the 
altar before the throne. Tractarian sentiments leavened a large portion 
of the clergy, and systematic attempts have been made to root up 
dissent in the length and breadth of the land. This conflict of opinion 
has not merely retarded the progress of Christian union, but has 
thrown the whole question backward to an immeasurable extent from 
its goal. 

Amidst the strife of parties, still maintained with subdued commo- 
tion, the hearts of multitudes have continued to sigh for unity. Some 
few, beguiled by the boasted oneness of the Papal church, the stagnant 
uniformity of corruption and death, have retreated to its bosom, as to 
a secure enclosure from the storms of free discussion without ; while 
a larger number have quietly, but earnestly, desired a more scriptural 
unity on Protestant principles. Mr. Kidd has enumerated a list of 
twenty-four books and pamphlets which have been published on behalf 
of Christian union, since his own admirable appeal in favour of eccle- 
siastical unity was penned. Very few of these works, it is to be 
feared, have attained a wide circulation, not even the one bearing the 
attractive title of ‘‘The Divided Church made One,” from the pen 
of the gifted author of “Mammon ;”’ but the recent movement of our 
rulers in the endowment of Maynooth College, has recalled the atten- 
tion of many Christians to the subject of union, and urged them to a 
holy combination against a common foe. 

This crisis in the affairs of Protestant Britain appears a suitable 
time for bringing before our readers the works which stand at the 
head of this article. In presenting some brief notices of these publi- 
cations, we shall invert the order in which they are previously ar- 
ranged, as this will enable us to close with a reference to the most 
voluminous, and perhaps the most telling of the whole. 

The essay from the pen of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, introduced and 
commended by Messrs. Bickersteth and Hamilton, is an address on 
Christian unity, delivered to the students of the theological school at 
Geneva. It contends for ‘‘ unity out of Rome, but in Jesus Christ,” 
and calls upon Episcopal, Presbyterian, Independent, and National 
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Christians to unite on the common ground of their having one Lord, 
faith, and baptism, as affirmed by the apostle Paul in his epistle to 
the Ephesians. The address is eloquent, and bathed in the spirit of 
holy love. 

The pamphlet on ‘Christian Union and its Claims at the Present 
Time,” is a well-written statement of the way in which Christian love 
should be evinced by members of different churches, and of the evils 
resulting from the want of affection. Its perusal can scarcely fail to 
do good, and as it is published in a cheap form, we hope it may obtain 
a wide circulation. 

“The Union of Christians,” by a Clergyman, candidly admits the 
obstacles to its accomplishment, and pleads with Churchmen and Dis- 
senters for a truce in their warfare. There is an even-handed justice 
in the censure it casts upon both parties, and a severe condemnation 
of the assumptions and follies of Puseyites. It comes from the diocese 
of Norwich, and applauds the spirit and practice of the liberal bishop 
of that see. We have much pleasure in commending it as worthy of 
attention. 

There are few men who have thought and prayed so much on the 
subject we are now discussing as the truly estimable author of the 
** Appeal in favour of Ecclesiastical Unity.’ It has filled his mind 
and heart for many years, and its practicability has received ample illus- 
tration in his whole ministerial career. Those who know the respected 
minister of the Old Meeting-house, Scarborough, will readily admit 
that he, above most, is entitled to be heard on the theme to which he 
has here devoted the powers of his mature and Christian mind. The 
origin of this work may be stated in his own words. ‘‘ More than 
thirty years have now passed away since, in private meditation one 
Sabbath morning, the necessity of cordial and ostensible union among 
Christians, according to John xvii. 21, previous, and in order to the 
conversion of the world, was impressed on the writer’s mind with a 
peculiar light and force, which he has ever since ascribed, he hopes 
not irreverently or erroneously, to the illumination of the Divine 
Spirit.” 

Mr. Kidd argues for the gradual approximation of all evangelical 
Protestants, so that they may eventually become one church ; and 
though he is fully aware of all the difficulties which lie in the way of 
its accomplishment, he is sanguine that it will be effected, as being in 
harmony with the Saviour’s design. We regret that we are not able 
to do full justice to his argument in the space afforded in this article ; 
but his object may be judged of by the following propositions, which 
are illustrated and enforced with much lucidness and power :— 


“T. It is the will of our heavenly Sovereign that his people should be one. 

“TI. The nature and degree of this oneness are so explained in the Christian 
Scriptures as to preclude division into sects. 

N. 8. VOL, Ix, 41 
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“III. There is not the same unity of the church as there was at first. 
“TV. Christ is able to restore the primitive unity. 


“V. He is determined to restore it. 
“VI. For this it is the present duty of his people incessantly to labour and pray.” 


We hold that the first four of these propositions are fully established 
by our author; and this admission contains cause of deep humiliation, 
on account of our present divided state. If, however, we have any 
doubt as to the soundness of the entire argument, it bears reference 
only to that part which embraces the Saviour’s determination to 
annihilate all the distinctions which now obtain in the Christian world, 
so as to make it visibly one. We yield to none in our hearty desire for 
peace, and love, and scriptural unity, but we believe that there may be 
much unity without uniformity, and that there may be much uniformity 
where there is little unity. We can conceive of all denominational 
distinctions being merged into one form of Christianity, without any 
necessary increase of Christian love, which is the bond of perfectness. 
It appears to us that the unity of the church is a unity in Christ, and 
that all believers are one with each other, as they are one with him. 
We think of denominational peculiarities as the garments of mutability, 
in which the church is clothed till she throws off her earthly robes, 
and is adorned with the light and splendour of the celestial country. 
These need not cover a party and selfish spirit, which is diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of its Founder and Head. While we cannot, 
with our present views, go the whole length of our esteemed author, 
we present to him our most cordial acknowledgments of the fidelity 
and affection with which he has discussed this subject, and earnestly 
recommend the perusal of his book. In particular, we beg to direct 
attention to his illustrations of the fifth proposition, which may be 
found in pages 128 to 140, and which describe feasible and commend- 
able measures for promoting Christian union. Would that all Christian 
people could be induced prayerfully to ponderthem! The result would 
be most beneficial on their own spirit, and on the advancement of 
Christianity in the earth. 

We have left ourselves much less space than we could desire, to 
advert to.the volume of “ Essays on Christian Union.”’ It contains 
dissertations on the Scripture principles of unity—Christian unity in 
connexion with the propagation of the Gospel—in relation to religious 
parties in England and in Scotland—on a Catholic spirit—a sectarian 
spirit, and the unity of the heavenly church. The whole is prefaced 
by an admirable essay from the pen of Dr. Chalmers; and the names 
of Drs. Balmer, Candlish, King, Struthers, Symington, and Wardlaw, 
with that of Mr, J. A. James, will be a pledge of the substantial 
excellence of the work. The book originated in Scotland, and hence 
eight of the nine writers are Scottish divines ; two of the whole number 
are Independents, and the rest are Presbyterian ministers. Perhaps 
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accident rather than design led to the selection of authors from two 
denominations, to the exclusion of those of other sections of the church. 
Still we could have wished that all the writers had not been Peedo- 
baptist, that some one had belonged to the Episcopal church, and that 
some representative of the Methodist bodies had been invited to take 
part in this noble utterance of a plea for unity. Any platform of 
union surrounded with Calvinism and Peedobaptism, firmly as we 
believe in both, would, in our judgment, be far too narrow, as it would 
tacitly exclude bodies of Christians without whom our Protestant 
unity would still be sectarian. The volume itself enunciates noble 
principles, and breathes a holy and devout spirit, which may be 
cordially reciprocated by all the church of Christ. This book is 
beautifully printed, and published at so low a price as to bring it 
within the reach of many thousands of purchasers. Any short extracts 
made from its pages would fail to convey an adequate impression of its 
sterling excellence and varied attractions; and we therefore content 
ourselves with earnestly entreating our readers to ponder its contents, 
convinced as we are that such an exercise will be highly profitable, 
leading them with increasing devotedness to labour after “ the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 





1. 4 Pastor’s Memorial of Egypt, the Red Sea, the Wildernesses 
of Sin and Paran, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and other principal 
localities of the Holy Land, visited in 1842; with brief notes of 
a route through France, Rome, Naples, Constantinople, and up the 
Danube. By the Rev. George Fisk, LL.B., Prebendary of Lichfield, 
Rural Dean, and Vicar of Walsall. Seeley, Burnside and Seeley. 
8vo. pp. 461. 

2. Narrative of a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the Church of 
Scotland in 1839. Edinburgh: White and Co. pp. 555. 

3. A Visit to my Father Land, being notes of a Journey to Syria and 
Palestine, in 1843. By Ridley H. Herschell. Unwin. pp. 258. 


(Concluded from p. 532.) 


Our brethren entered Jerusalem with excited emotions.. We can 
understand their feelings on such an occasion. An infectious sym- 
pathy invades us as we write, producing tender and solemn thoughts. 
We have accompanied them in their wanderings within and around 
the holy city. Much information relative to the Jews is given in the 
narrative of the Scottish Mission. Their number in Jerusalem is 
about 7000, in Palestine 12,000. Turks, and nominal Christians, 
alike insult them. ‘ As a body, they are divided : hatred, jealousies, 
and animosities sadly prevail among them.” A large number are 
emigrants from other countries. These are supported by the contri- 
butions of their brethren in Europe. All of them are Rabbinists, and 
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superstitious in the extreme. This may be inferred from the fact, that 
they consist principally of the “élite of the devotional and strictly 
religious Jews of other countries.” Though of the stricter sort, the 
next sentence adds, ‘ They have so little trade, that their covetousness 
and cheating are turned one upon another.” Christian missions 
among them have produced very little direct fruit, but a broader foun- 
dation is being laid for future efforts. Mr. Herschell states the sin- 
gular fact, “That within the last few years there have been fourteen 
converts from Christianity to Judaism.” 

It is interesting to notice the varied impressions Gethsemane made 
on our friends,—all of them being earnest and devout Christians. 


“Such is Gethsemane. I have gazed down upon it from the heights on either 
side. I have traversed again and again its length and breadth. I have mused, and 
meditated, and prayed, beneath its venerable shade ; and in my mind, it possesses 
a charm beyond all other scenes in the world.”—A Pastor’s Memorial, p. 268. 

“Issuing forth by St. Stephen’s gate, we crossed the Kedron and once more visited 
Gethsemane,—a spot which called forth fresh interest every time we saw it, and has 
left a fragrant remembrance on our minds that can never fade away.”—Narrative, 


&e. p. 194. 
“T felt this a solemn spot ; it was impossible to visit it, for the first time at least, 


without a lively recollection of Him who ‘poured out his soul unto death.’ I felt 
how natural to the human mind is the worship of the visible, the love of relics. I 
could not resist pulling many twigs of those ancient olive-trees.”—Visit, §c. p. 162. 


Our Episcopal brother became entranced with interest, when stand- 
ing within the enclosure where the Saviour of the world agonised. 
The divines of the Church of Scotland felt the deep power of its sacred 
associations ; and these acquired more intensity on each repeated visit, 
and have fixed impressions on their minds, on which time or distance 
cannot cast a shadow. Mr. Herschell felt that he stood on no com- 
mon earth, but unwillingly yielded to the charm which he was con- 
scious had been wrought upon his spiritual nature. The first sentence 
is apologetic in its tone,—he could not visit that spot, for the first time 
at least, without its awakening in him a vivid conception of the agonis- 
ing Redeemer. On his subsequent visits, therefore, its influence would 
become faint, like the vanishing lights of a distant horizon. Some 
spiritual instinct, not sanctioned by his pure reason, compelled him to 
pluck some memorials of that garden where Jesus “offered up prayers 
and supplications with strong crying and tears.’”’ An inward struggle 
is indicated in the statement, that he could not resist the act. Appa- 
rently, the warm emotions of his heart, and the plucking of those twigs 
of the olive-trees, produced a spasm in the mind of our excellent and 
esteemed brother. The danger of a spurious adoration flashed upon 
his cautious intellect, and his hand might tremble at the idea that it 
held a relic. On the next page, Mr. Herschell favours us with the 
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following remarks, enunciating a general principle, suggested by the 
circumstances under notice :— 

“T firmly believe, that if we seek to affect the mind by the aid of architecture, 
painting, or music, the impression produced by these adjuncts is just so much sub- 
tracted from the worship of the unseen Jehovah. If the outward eye is taken up 
with material splendour, or forms of external beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little 
of ‘Him who is invisible ;’ the ear that is entranced with the melody of sweet 
sounds, listens not to the ‘still small voice’ by which the Lord makes his presence 
known.” — Visit, §&c. p. 163. 

It is here substantially, though not in express terms, affirmed, that 
it is wrong to attempt the communication of religious thoughts or 
impressions, through the medium of the senses. If Mr. H. does mean 
this, then we say it is a dogma to which we cannot give our full 
assent. Aware of the appalling abuse of the counter-principle thus 
proscribed, through the world’s history, yet we must vindicate the 
principle itself, and oppose that involved in the remarks of Mr. H. 
Error is often the source of error, by causing such a rebound of 
the mind, that it now readily yields to the attractive force of op- 
posite and extreme views. Who raised the architecture of the material 
universe? And does its contemplation darken our knowledge, and 
deaden our worship of the invisible Creator? ‘The heavens declare 
the glory of God,”—i. e., convey to the mind impressions—knowledge 
of the existence and the power of the Almighty. Jehovah, in his 
converse with Job, directed the patriarch to creation and providence, 
as bright with evidence of his majesty, wisdom, and goodness. We 
will place a remark of Mr. H.’s in juxta-position with a verse from the 
epistle to the Romans. 

Mr. HEeRscHELL. PauL. 

“If the outward eye is taken up with “ For the invisible things of him from 
material splendour, or forms of external the creation of the world are clearly 
beauty, the mind’s eye sees but little of | seen, being understood by the things 
Him who is invisible.” that are made, even his eternal power 

and Godhead, so that they are without 
excuse.” 


We do not say that these quotations are exactly parallel, because 
Mr. Herschell is referring to that material beauty and splendour which 
may adorn the works of man, while the apostle is speaking of the 
works of God; but a great principle exists beneath the immediate 
objects of reference, and on that, we hold, there is an evident disagree- 
ment. If the principle, as it is broadly put by Mr. H., be sound, the 
material splendour of Jehovah’s descent on Mount Sinai was injurious 
to the piety of the Israelites; and when the cloud covered the 
tabernacle, their view of ‘“ Him who is invisible”’ would be obscured. 
The institution of the Lord’s supper negatives, with the full force of 
Divine authority, the position involved in the observations before us. 
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What painting has such lavished beauty as the “bow in the cloud,” 
pencilled there by the finger of God, with the express design of pro- 
ducing devout and confiding affections in those who behold it? Is 
God concealed by its ‘form of external beauty?” Ah, no! many a 
thoughtful mind, and many thoughtless ones too, have been kindled 
into adoration by its witness of His fidelity and goodness. And we 
would utter our protest, loud as the trump of an archangel, against such 
an absolute proscription of the “ melody of sweet sounds.” There is 
melody in the human voice, as in that of a Chrysostom or a Whitefield; 
but is the power it gave them over their hearers unsound in principle, 
or spurious in its effects? Music entered largely into the worship of the 
Jewish dispensation ; the words, and probably the melody, being fur- 
nished largely by inspired men. It seems strange, that a son of Abra- 
ham, in Jerusalem, within view of that Mount Zion on which so often 
had been heard the voice of Asaph, and the harp of David, should pen 
their anathema. What design had the sone of the angels, which the 
shepherds heard, if that “‘ melody of sweet sounds” enfeebled their ador- 
ing homage of the infant Jesus?” When Paul and Silas sane praises 
in the prison, God’s presence became manifest in the trembling of the 
earth, and the loosening of the bolts and fetters of the prisoners. Mr. 
H. might say, that his objection lies only against instrumental music ; 
but this is not stated, and his language seems more sweeping in its 
censure. But if he would draw such a distinction between the musical 
effect of the human voice, and that of instruments, we cannot admit 
its soundness ; for the voice is the most perfect musical instrument 
in existence, and its tones the sweetest that fall on the human ear. 
Good singing—worthy of the name—equals, or surpasses, the power of 
any mere instruments to entrance the ear, or melt the soul. There is, 
therefore, no such distinction as would support Mr. H.'s views. We 
understand the evils, we are tremblingly alive to the dangers from 
which Mr. H. shrinks ; and had he ever so forcibly pointed them out, 
we should have been gratified for the service. What we object to is the 
extreme position he takes, and what we deny is, that the voices of the 
material world are to be silenced in the witness they give of their 
Creator ; or that our senses—those precious gifts of God, are to be 
absolutely proscribed, as the medium of religious knowledge, or of 
devout emotion. Mr. H. says:—‘“I felt how natural to the human 
mind is the worship of the visible.” We do not believe this, when 
predicated of man universally. The degradation of reason is not the 
primitive or the natural condition of our race. Superstition is the 
evidence of the infirmity of our noble nature; but it is not the standard 
by which we are to measure its intellectual elevation, or its power of 
moral discernment. We feel how natural it is to the human mind to 
worship; and to worship rHroveu the visible ; and are satisfied that 
any system that utterly denies this in principle, and totally forbids it in 
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practice, will not successfully instruct the great masses of the human 
race. 

Mr. Herschell gives a dark picture of the formalism and corruption 
of the Greek church. The juggle of the miraculous fire, which takes 
place on the Saturday of the Greek Easter week, is a hateful compound 
of hypocrisy and fraud. The scene of the imposture is the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The mighty edifice is crowded with the undis- 
ciplined and ignorant pilgrims of the Eastern church. Devotees, with 
frenzied minds and excited gesticulation, rapidly move in its interior in 
every direction. About two o’clock in the afternoon, preparations 
were made for the production of the holy fire. The multitude became 
tranquil :— 


“ Bishops and priests in their full canonicals, then issued forth from their respect- 
ive quarters, with flags and banners, crucifixes and crosses, lighted candles and 
smoking censers, to join or rather to lead, a procession which moved thrice round 
the church, invoking every picture, altar, and relic in their way to aid them in ob- 
taining the miraculous fire. The procession then returned to the place from whence 
it started; and two grey-headed bishops, the one of the Greek, the other of the 
Armenian church, were hurled by the soldiers through the crowd into the apartment 
which communicated with that of the Holy Sepulchre, where they locked them- 
selves in; there the marvellous fire was to make its first appearance, and from thence 
issue through the small circular windows and the door for the use of the pilgrims, 
Rar a In about twenty minutes from the time the bishops locked themselves in 
the apartment of the Holy Sepulchre, the miraculous fire made its appearance 
through the door and the two small windows, as expected. The priests were the 
first who lighted their torches, around whom the people flocked like bees to have 
their candles lighted.”— Visit, &c. pp. 176—178. 


Some of the pilgrims, men and women, exposed their bosoms to the 
action of their lighted candles, to give proof to unbelievers that it was 
perfectly harmless, and different from ordinary fire. The two bishops 
who had produced this fire, were carried on the shoulders of the mul- 
titude to their chapels, ‘‘ amidst loud and triumphant acclamations.” 
Yet to men capable of acting such lying wonders, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury addressed the following letter :— 


“To the Right Reverend our Brothers in Christ the Prelates and Bishops of the 
ancient Apostolic Churches in Syria, and the countries adjacent, greeting in the 
Lord. We, William, by Divine Providence Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate of 
all England, and Metropolitan, most earnestly commend to your brotherly love the 
Right Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, Doctor in Divinity, whom we, being assured 
of his learning and piety, have consecrated to the office of a Bishop of the united 
Church of England and Ireland, according to the ordinances of our Holy and Apos- 
tolic Church, and having obtained the consent of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
have sent out to Jerusalem, with authority to exercise spiritual jurisdiction over the 
clergy and congregations of our church which are now, or which hereafter may be 
established in the countries above-mentioned. And in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding in regard to this our purpose, we think it right to make known to 
you, that we have charged the said bishop our brother not to intermeddle in any 
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way with the jurisdiction of the prelates or other ecclesiastical dignitaries bearing 
rule in the churches of the East, but to show them due reverence and honour; and 
to be ready on all occasions, and by all the means in his power, to promote a mutual 
interchange of respect, courtesy, and kindness. We have good reason to believe 
that our brother is willing, and will feel himself in conscience bound, to follow these 
our instructions; and we beseech you, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
receive him as a brother, and to assist him as opportunity may offer, with your 


good offices. 


“We trust that your Holinesses will accept this communication as a testimony of 
our respect and affection, and of our hearty desire to renew that amicable intercourse 
with the ancient churches of the East, which has been suspended for ages, and 
which, if restored, may have the effect, with the blessing of God, of putting an end 
to divisions which have brought the most grievous calamities on the church of 


Christ. 

“In this hope, and with sentiments of the highest respect for your Holinesses, 
we have affixed our archiepiscopal seal to this letter, written with our hand, at our 
palace of Lambeth, on the twenty-third day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-cne.” 


We have given this document at length, as an illustration of the 
wisdom and piety of his Grace of Canterbury: Mr. H. remarks severely, 
but apparently with justice :— 


“ All this to these reverend impostors,—to these ‘ Holinesses,’ who set fire to a 
few ounces of alcohol, and then solemnly thank God for having sent a miraculous 
flame down from heaven ! ”— Visit, &c., p. 183. 


Our travellers visited the more celebrated scenes in northern Syria, 
and terminated their pilgrimage in the Holy Land, at Beyrout. The 
deputation touched at Smyrna, where several missionaries are labour- 
ing. With Mr. Jetter, from the Church Missionary Society, they 
became instantly acquainted. 


“He told us that the messengers of the Gospel have carried on their labours in 
this part of the world for thirty vears ; and yet, that little success has attended them. 
Not a single instance of the conversion of a Mahomedan has occurred.” — Narrative, 


pp. 335, 336. 


Constantinople! the cradle and the tomb of empires! Who can 
look upon it without seeing more than its material grandeur? what eye 
can refuse to weep over its departed glory? what heart would not be 
troubled by the recollection of its corruptions and its crimes? We 
leave the descriptions given of the city, and view our fellow-man in 
those lights in which he appeared to the passing and intelligent 
stranger. There are about 80,000 Jews in this city, including its 
vicinity. Most of them are of Spanish extraction—a few are from Italy 
and Germany. The former “are very bitter in their enmity to Chris- 
tianity.”” The last-mentioned are more liberal, but that springs from 
their having brought with them ‘some of the spirit and principles of 
Germany.” But the chief hinderance, it is stated, to the reception of 
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the Gospel by the Jews, is the want of protection for the converts to 
Christianity. Mr. Farman, a missionary— 


“has been visited by twenty Jews at one time, all desiring Christian baptism, pro- 
vided only they could be protected. He told us that he knew of many in that 
condition at that very moment; and a Jewess had come to him very lately asking 
baptism. It is true, their motive is not always good. Perhaps there are not many 
of them who care about Christianity itself, or feel burdened with a sense of sin.”— 
Narrative, p. 352. 


A note at the foot of the page says,— 


“The Basle Freund des Israel, in 1838, states that there were 200 or 300 Jews in 
Constantinople ready to become Christians. But the above statement explains 
what kind of Christians they intended to be.” 


Sad picture of the Jewish mind !—Bitterly superstitious, or carelessly 
liberal. And those who wished to be baptized, willing to receive 
Christ, provided not a thorn may pierce their flesh, nor the sorrow of 
persecution enter their heart! How little they know of the religion of 
Jesus ; how destitute of the transcendent authority it exercises over 
those who enter deeply into the spirit of Christ! It was not after this 
sort that the primitive Christians received the doctrines of the cross. 

But we are in the capital of the Ottoman empire. Mr. Carlyle, in 
his Hero Worship, observes :—‘‘ No Christians since the early ages, 
or only perhaps the English Puritans in modern times, have ever stood 
by their faith as the Moslem do by theirs ; believing it wholly, front- 
ing Time with it, and Eternity with it. This night the watchman in 
the streets of Cairo, when he cries, ‘Who goes?’ will hear from the 
passenger, along with his answer, ‘ There is no God, but God.’ Allah 
abkar Islam, sounds through their souls, and whole daily existence of 
those dusky millions.” Is this true? Does the voice from Mecca 
thrill through men’s souls more than the voice from Calvary? While 
the false prophet is intensely believed, is Christ the mere name that 
we adore, and not the great law of our spiritual existence? We shall 
venture rather a long extract from Mr. Fisk, because it seems to illus- 
trate the statement of Mr. Carlyle :— 


“The charge which they bring against the professors of the true faith is, that 
their avowed principles have but little bearing upon their outward conduct. ‘You 
profess allegiance,’ they say, ‘to God as your sovereign; but you seek to resist him 
by your will. We recognise his will as manifested in his acts, and submit.’ Hence, 
the Turks never commit suicide under distressing affliction or reverses of fortune; 
such a thing is never heard of. They never mourn for the dead; they do not even 
murmur under the heaviest burdens of existence. ‘Allah is great,—Allah is good,’ 
say they. An intelligent gentleman, Mr. La Fontaine, long resident in Constanti- 
nople, and familiarised with everything Turkish, once mentioned to me a remarkable 
instance of this. A pasha, with whom he had long lived on terms of intimacy, was 
possessed of an immense—a princely revenue, and was moreover the favourite of the 
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sultan. Under one of those sudden reverses of fortunes so commonly connected 
with Turkish despotism—the result of caprice or intrigue—the pasha was disgraced, 
and despoiled of every piastre. He was no longer the favourite of the sultan—the 
world was no longer his friend. A few days after his misfortune, instead of flinging 
himself into the Bosporus, or blowing out his brains with a pistol,—as many a 
nominal Christian, un er similar circumstances, would have done,—he was seen, 
with an unperturbed countenance, selling a few lemons at the corners of the bazaars 
of Constantinople. Mr. La Fontaine saw him so employed, and actually purchased 
some of his little stock. He inquired whether he did not keenly feel this sad reverse 
of fortune. ‘Not at all,’ said he; ‘ Allah is great—Allah is good. He gave me all 
that 1 once possessed—he has taken it again ; and he had a perfect and indisputable 
right to do so. I am well content.’ Mr. La Fontaine assured me that this was no 
singular instance of the powerful activity of the principles in which the Turkish 
mind is disciplined. Would that the pure and eternally true principles which reve- 
lation has set before our Christianised population, were as practically influential upon 
national and individual conduct! Facts like these should be seriously pondered by 
those who desire to know the force and the direction of the deepest currents of our 
moral nature. We cannot commend that state of the Christian mind which could 
pass by them with incredulity or indifference.”—pp. 429, 430. 


From the imperial city of the East, we shall accompany the junior 
members of the deputation in their route across Europe. At Galatz, 
in Moldavia, they write,— 

“The Boyards, or nobles, of the country are not men of education, and spend 
their time chiefly in idle amusements, such as balls, and playing cards. The Greek 


priests of Moldavia are low in character; so much so, that half-a-dozen of them may 
be found openly drinking in a tavern at any hour of the day.”— Narrative, p. 372. 


Bucharest, in Wallachia, contains 120,000 inhabitants. The Greek 
churches are not fewer than 366. ‘‘ There are two Roman Catholic 
churches, one Lutheran, and one Calvinistic.”” There are no mosques, 
for ‘‘no Mahometan is allowed to possess property, or to hold a 
domicile in either province.” 

We have had some examples of Romish superstition; we have here 
a scene in the Greek church worthy of being represented in the very 
presence of the sovereign pontiff:— 

“In different parts of the church the worshippers were choosing out the picture 
of their favourite saint, and after many crossings and prostrations on the ground, 
they kissed the feet and the hands of the picture. In one corner an open coffin was 
exhibited, containing, we were told, the remains of St. Demetrius, the patron saint of 
the prince... . . A shrivelled hand was all that was left exposed ; and this was 
the great object of attraction. The worshippers approached in great numbers. . . . 
First, they kneeled to the ground three times, crossing themselves, and kissing the 
pavement. Then they drew near, and reverently kissed the withered hand, and a 
cross that lay beside it, dropping a piece of money into a little plate which lay at 
the feet.”— Narrative, p. 394. 

Of the new school which has sprung up among the Jews in Austrian 
Poland, they observe :— 


“To some extent they may be called infidels, for they do not make the Bible the 
foundation of their faith. But they differ widely from the infidel Jews of Germany 
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and France in this, that they have great respect for the Bible, and seem to have cast 
it off rather from a belief that they can arrive at truth without it, than from any 
positive dislike.””—p. 445. 


At Cracow, a nominally independent city in Poland, the deputation 


“attended the Lutheran church, and, after the liturgy had been read, Mr. 
Otremba preached upon ‘Cast thy burden on the Lord,’—a general discourse, with- 
out doctrinal statement. Here our best feelings were shocked, by seeing at one end 
of the church a bronze figure of the Saviour on the cross, larger than life, the veins 
and bones carved in such a way, that they appeared to be starting through the 
racked body.”—p. 473. 


We must pass on to Berlin, the residence of the most enlightened of 
the despotic monarchs of Europe. As he is a friend to evangelical 
religion, we may anticipate that, under his auspices, the capital of 
Prussia will be distinguished by its adherence to the “ truth as it is in 
Jesus.” We give our readers, first, its ecclesiastical picture :— 


“Berlin has a population of 250,000 souls, and seventy churches, of different 
denominations. .... Rationalism is not in fashion at Berlin; only three of the 
ministers are Rationalists, and these are not attended by more than fifty hearers.” — 
Narrative, p. 504. 


We add its moral picture, which is not what might be expected from 
the previous statement :— 


“The Sabbath desecration of Berlin is most lamentable. It is not like the gay 
pleasure-day of Paris, nor like the day of show and parade in London, but it is like a 
common business-day. Most of the shops are open, and busily frequented, and most 
of the people wear their week-day clothes. In the evening it was saddening to see 
the large theatres open and lighted up.”—p. 507. 


This must be our last quotation. We feel interested in climes so 
fair as Italy,—we can wander with awakened emotion amongst the 
decayed memorials of Egyptian pride, or along the melancholy solitudes 
of the desert; we are conscious of the true spirit of a pilgrim, while 
toiling over the mountains of Judea, or resting at the weary hour of 
noon by its fountains of water ; we can yield ourselves to the enchant- 
ments of such diversified and glorious scenery ; but we are more pro- 
foundly affected by the condition of the human beings whose homes 
are in these regions of the earth. And our extracts, therefore, have 
illustrated their religious and moral] state. We confess the light these 
volumes throw on their condition, has made our heart sad. Super- 
stition or scepticism ; credulity or unbelief; the prostration of the 
human mind, or its proud self-reliance, meet us on every hand: while 
the spiritual and practical holiness of the Gospel scarcely has an exist- 
ence. As we have examined these volumes, our impression has become 
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deepened, that the actual and living Christianity which the world now 
sees, has not in it the vital power necessary to vanquish Mahometanism 
or destroy Paganism, excepting at such a rate as may demand a 
thousand years, or some vast, indefinite period of time. And, farther, 
that the actual Protestantism which the Catholic nations now behold, 
has not in it that spirit and power requisite to bring them over to an 
enlightened and scriptural faith. The Reformation, for more than two 
hundred years, has made no real aggressive inroad on a large scale, on 
the dominions of Rome; and, drawing our conclusions from what is 
passing around us, may not accomplish anything, parallel to its early 
triumphs, for centuries to come. The reformed churches must be 
pervaded with a profounder spirit of piety, and be more transfigurated 
with the spiritual beauty of Christ, ere the tremendous evils Romanism 
has inflicted on mankind shall cease from the earth. Some great pro- 
vidential reasons, and some potent causes in the actual circumstances of 
the reformed communities must exist, to account for the little progress 
Protestantism has made, and for the effectual manner in which 
Catholicism has maintained its ground during the last two hundred 
and fifty years. Titus owed his triumph over Jerusalem as much to 
the weakness within its walls, as to the force of his legions that en- 
camped against it. Protestantism, claiming to have within itself— 
almost exclusively—the “light of the world,’’ and yet almost powerless 
for centuries in its attempts to diffuse that light among the nations, 
furnishes in its very impotency an argument against itself, in the 
common sense of mankind. It is our conviction that no vast reyolu- 
tion for the better, in the spiritual condition of our race, will take 
place until there is a mighty deepening of a divinely religious spirit in 
Protestant Christianity. This is the great want of the world at the 
present moment, and for which, as it appears to us, all things are 
waiting. As Congregationalists, we vindicate apostolic institutions, 
but these can only be as decayed and feeble imitations of the palaces 
of God, trembling in every storm, and through which every wasting 
blast sweeps, unless we, who are the living stones, are apostolic men, 
on whom rest the spirit and power of Christ. Our churches are 
formed after an inspired pattern, but they will not attract the crowd- 
ing multitude, such as followed the Son of God, until they shine 
resplendent in His heavenly graces. A high destiny is before them, if 
they are capable of rising to it, ready to meet its toils, and prepared to 
rejoice in its sacrifices,—but only then. 
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LITERARY NOTICE, 


In the press, and will shortly be published, Memoir of the Life and Writings of 
Thomas Cartwright, the distinguished Puritan Reformer, including the principal 
Ecclesiastical movements in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. B. Brook, 
Author of “ History of Religious Liberty,” “Lives of the Puritans,” &c. 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue readers of the Congregational Magazine must already have been convinced 
that an agency like that of the Home Missionary Society was necessary for England. 
The period is, we hope, coming when Christian churches of different denominations 
will so completely cultivate the moral wastes around them, that no aid will be 
required from an institution in London. But the time is not yet come for individual 
churches to accomplish their proper work. The necessity therefore continues for 
seeking the combined help of many churches, uniting for this specific object. This 
is actually done at the present time. Every month brings before the public some 
facts connected with this home field of labour. The great object in view, while 
presenting these facts, is to draw forth the sympathies of Christian people—to pro- 
duce a greater interest about home—and to show how difficult it is to overcome the 
numerous obstacles in the way of Christian effort. Almost every extract from the 
journals of the missionaries is calculated to convince the reader, that it is only 
through such a kind of agency, that many districts of England can be favoured with 
the Gospel. This month’s extracts will furnish similar evidence; and lead, it is 
hoped, to the conviction that, in providing funds for extending this method of doing 
good, Christians are obeying the Divine injunction to “do good as they have 
opportunity.” 

Difficulties in the way of continued success.—Competition of Sects. 


“The past month has been one of active exertions, but not attended with that 
measure of success which I have been accustomed to realise. At present more 
impediments appear in the way of our advancement than at any former period. 
These combined reduce the number of our attendants, especially on week evening 
services. In many instances, the absence of the hearers is justifiable; while in 
others, it is distressing to your agent, opposed to God, and destructive to the souls 
of those whose spiritual interests we labour to promote. The following causes are 
the most observable. 

“1. The people are necessarily engaged early and late in their fields and gardens. 
Some of them lament that they are called to sacrifice spiritual refreshment in the 
house of prayer, in order to provide for themselves and families in the present life. 
These frequently enjoy much of the Lord’s presence in their labour, and prove that 
his grace is sufficient for them. 

“ Another hinderance at this season of the year is, the sheep-shearing. Numbers 
go round to the farmers, and others work until a late hour, and then enjoy a com- 
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fortable supper together. Some of these occasions, when the parties are pious, are 
both interesting and profitable; in this we rejoice, notwithstanding their influence 
on the various villages on the station. 

“2, The revels.—These present scenes of wickedness, and exert a most destructive 
influence on the morals of the villagers. With these annual abominations, supported 
by clergymen and others of whom we have a right to expect better things, the 
Directors are acquainted. Such seasons affect our Sabbath services, as that sacred 
day is commonly spent in visiting and feasting, even by those who do not attend the 
wrestling matches, and other fooleries and sports of the week. No season is so 
dangerous to the young, as they often fall into temptation, disappoint our hopes, and 
not unfrequently bring a lasting disgrace upon themselves and their families. 

“3. The attractions of party zeal. These have been more in number and stronger 
in excitement than we have ever known in these parts, Not only the ordinary 
denominations, who with much labour and diligence have built upon another man’s 
foundation, but the Plymouth Brethren and Ranters have put forth their energies 
to proselyte our hearers in the principal village on this station, as the most likely 
persons with whom to be successful. Without any connexion with each other, and 
in many things as wide as the poles asunder, they hold open-air services on the road, 
and at the time of our people coming to chapel. From the novelty of the characters 
and frequent ludicrous remarks, many persons are beguiled who would otherwise be 
with us. The parish church party continue their unwearied labours against our 
cause; so that, upon the whole, although our members are unflinching in their 
adherence to your agent, and the Home Missionary Society, and the Independent 
denomination, yet the hearers being in any measure influenced, will naturally excite 
concern. Your missionary would not be narrow-minded, or feel envious at the 
exertions of others in the cause of Christ, but he cannot witness with indifference 
attempts to convert regular hearers to sectarian peculiarities, while the utterly 
careless are neglected. Such measures are calculated to injure the cause that lies 
near his heart. Sent by the Society, and labouring hard for years, and enjoying an 
amount of success among a people as remarkable for their ignorance as their poverty, 
he cannot but regret the employment of means which tend to weaken rather than 
to strengthen and extend the kingdom of Christ.” 


Village feasts—Attempts to counteract their demoralising influences. 


“Since I sent my last journal, I have been engaged in many things which I hope 
in a future day will be for the glory of God and the good of souls. 

“AtS and R an annual feast is held, at which much sin is com- 
mitted. This occasion is longed for, and talked of as one of the most joyful parts 
of the year. Children must have new clothes and money to spend, and be led from 
one scene of dissipation to another during the greatest part of a week. I have often 
attempted to draw the attention of the scholars of our Sabbath-schools to the chapels 
on these occasions, but was never to any extent able to succeed until the present 
year. A few weeks before the time, I proposed to examine the children during that 
week; and though they were not ready to be examined, I succeeded so far as to 
have a number of them attend the first three nights at S , and two nights at 
R ; which nights, I hope, were well spent in preaching to the people, and 
asking questions of the children. By this means their minds were employed in 
something better than would have engaged them had they attended the feast; and 
I hope this will prove not to be in vain for some of the parents and teachers who 
were present ; for I am sorry to say that we have not many pious parents nor pious 
teachers. If all the teachers were pious we could do much better with the children, 
who are generally very rude and difficult to manage, so that I find it by no means 
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an easy matter to keep up the number of teachers required in both the schools. 
Nor do I find it an easy task to obtain books for 200 children, and now we want 
Bibles, Testaments, reading books, &c., for the use of the school. We ought to 
raise about £10 in the year, and then we could give a Bible to every one on leaving 
the school. I have given books to as many as I could, but I cannot give to all. 
I have given all the time I could spare to the instruction of the children, believing 
in time they will be supporters of the Gospel, and members of the church. 

“I have often thought since I came to this station, that there could not hea 
darker corner in all the world; and if it were not for the few that have been con- 
verted to God through the instrumentality of the Society, I could not have remained 
so long. It is painful work when the Gospel appears to be preached in vain to the 
greater part of those that attend the means of grace. Good has been done; but oh, 
how few have turned to God! My soul is often cast down, and I often labour 
almost in despair; but I have some little encouragement,—the members of the 
church are pious, and would, if they had the ability, support a minister themselves ; 
and I know that they do more than any on any other station in the N R 
I am confident that if all the stations did according to their means, there would be 
much more to encourage the Directors to render more help to those who try to help 
themselves. We thank the Directors for all they have done for us, and hope they 
will be able to continue it. Allow us, too, to crave your prayers for us.” 








A striking Contrast. 


“ You will perceive by my letter that the morning congregation at C— is increased ; 
this is owing to the influx of visitors from London and other places, who at this 
season of the year come into the neighbourhood for change of air. 

“During the past month I have been occupied in visiting the sick and the dying. 
A young woman who came to S about six months ago, was attacked by a 
disease which eventually proved fatal. The person in whose house she lodged sent 
a request that I would come and see her. I did so, and found her in a sadly 
benighted and careless state. 

“T read and prayed with her frequently, but no impression seemed to be made on 
her mind. She would scarcely reply to any question, and maintained a stubborn 
apathy throughout the remainder of her short life. She was only twenty-three years 
old. I visited her the night she died, and found her in the same state of indifference 
concerning her condition as a sinner. She died as she had lived, without hope. 
What a striking illustration is seen, in this young woman’s conduct, of an inspired 
apostle’s words, ‘ past feeling,’ ‘ hardened through the deceitfulness of sin !’ 

“Another person whom I have visited is a poor man who lives at.C——. He 
has been a regular attendant at the chapel. His complaint is a consumption, and 
the doctor has told his wife that he cannot live much longer. I am happy to say 
that in his case there is hope. Conversing with him one day, he said, ‘I feel that I 
am a great sinner. I deserve nothing but hell, yet I believe I have a great Saviour, 
I will cling to him.’ His wife is a member of the church, and he told me how much 
he was benefited by her conversation. I called to see him the other day, and found 
him in a state of great weakness. Upon inquiring how he felt, he replied, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘I have hope, blessed be God! and I would not part with it for all 
that is in that castle,’ pointing to the window, from which it might be seen. What 
a difference between the state of the two individuals! The one, hardened and im- 
penitent, dies as she has lived; the other, deeply contrite, mourns over his past life, 
and has a hope, ‘a good hope through grace,’ that his sins, which are many, are all 
forgiven.” 
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Suffering for Conscience’ sake—Profligates preferred to pious Dissenters. 


“With great pleasure I forward another journal, and beg to say that we are still 
pursuing the good work amidst much difficulty and opposition. 

“We find that ‘ the guilt of persecution is not peculiar to Popery,’ but that the 
same spirit animates other parties—that it has still its hidden retreats, and is con- 
stantly breaking forth in new forms. 

“ We have instances almost innumerable of the hand of charity being shut against 
deserving persons, merely on account of their worshipping according to the dictates 
of conscience. 

“Mr. Y (a clergyman receiving a stipend of nearly 900/. a-year) was suffi- 
ciently liberal, the other day, to give to the poor a few hundred-weight of coals. 
I happened to be preaching in the village on the same day, when four persons came 
to me, stating that they had peen excluded from the charity, for no other reason 
than that ‘they attended the chapel.’ Many of those who shared in the bounty were 
‘lewd persons of the baser sort.’ The characters of those who were excluded were 
irreproachable, but their crime was—‘ they attended the chapel.’ 

“ There are numbers of the poor ignorant and dependent villagers, who from fear 
of being excluded from benefits (liberally bestowed on favourites) dare not come 
within the shadow of our sanctuaries. 

“Even to send their children to our Sunday-schools would be enough to sever 
them at once from the bonds of sympathy. 

“One of the regulations of our schools is, ‘to seek for absent children.’ Mrs. 
O ,in doing so, a short time since, called at a cottage, and on her inquiring of 
the parents as to the reason of the children’s absence, they burst into tears, and 
positively declared, that they should rejoice to send them, but were prohibited by 
those from whom they obtained relief in poverty and affliction. 

“Thus have we to wrestle against principalities and powers. Knowing, however, 
that the weapons of our warfare are ‘ mighty through God,’ we have full confidence 
that the strongholds of the enemy will be pulled down—that truth shall be triumph- 
ant—and that the yoke of oppression shall be burst from the necks of our villagers, 
so that every one may be able to sit under his own vine, and under his own fig-tree, 
none making him afraid.” 








Fearful Ignorance in a Teacher of Religion—Success in deluding the Soul. 


“ During the past month we have had another proof of what would be the state 
of this neighbourhood if nothing was attempted by your missionary for the spiritual 
welfare of the people, especially among the sick and the dying. A person died 
some days ago who has long been confined to his room, and to whom I have paid 
many visits. A short time before his decease the rector of the parish called to see 
him. When he saw his condition he intimated his fears that the invalid would soon 
have done with all transitory objects. The sick man’s wife expressed her anxiety 
that her dear husband should be brought to experience that change of heart without 
which he could not enter the rest that remains for the people of God. With a mix- 
ture of astonishment and indignation, the rector replied, ‘ A change of heart, a change 
of heart! there is no such thing. Some people who wildly talk about a change of 
heart die the most hopeless of all deaths. Your husband was baptized at the church, 


~ and all the change that ever did or ever will take place in this world was effected at 


that time. His salvation was commenced at baptism, and has been going on ever 
since.’ All this was said in the room, and in the hearing of the dying man. Notwith- 
standing all that I could say, I fear the rector was too successful in lulling to sleep 
the poor man’s conscience, as I could not discover that anxious concern for salvation 
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which I have had the privilege to witness in many other instances. Such facts 
speak for themselves, and show the necessity of continued and increased exertion to 
diffuse more extensively than ever the pure truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


Steady progress in Missionary Labour. 

“Tt is encouraging to the Society, as well as to their missionary, when it is in 
his power to report progress. This, however, he is unable to do every time a journal 
is required. He is thankful at the same time to know that his labours are still being 
blessed to the conversion of souls. This has been the case within the last few 
months with regard to a young person who, previous to his coming to our chapel, 
scarcely ever attended any place of religious worship. From the time he came to 
the present he has been regular in his attendance, and we have good reason to 
believe that the word preached has been rendered effectual in the conversion of his 
heart to Christ. 

“ During this month we have proposed a young person for church membership at 
our next church meeting; and it is pleasing to know that we have others in the 
congregation who are, we trust, convinced of the evil consequences of sin, and are 
anxiously desiring to live wholly to the Lord. We are still incessant in our mis- 
sionary labours ; and this, we find, must be the case if we expect to witness gratifying 
results. 

“ Since my last journal, we have commenced preaching in the open air, as is usual 
in the summer season. The attendance is numerous and most pleasing. The 
greater part present on these occasions rarely enter any church or chapel. Their 
Sabbaths are frequently spent in rioting and drunkenness; no man has cared for 
their souls. Now the good order which prevails, and the marked attention paid to 
the preacher during these services, cannot fail to interest all those who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“My villages have been hitherto more encouraging than my principal station ; 
but they are becoming vice versd. I have laboured much, very much, at T of 
late to effect this, considering that, while my out-stations are not inconsiderable, my 
principal station is vastly more needy and important. Our Sabbath-school continues 
progressing. Most of the teachers are young people, and members of the church; 
they are very united and active in their work. May the Divine blessing attend our 
efforts, and most readily will we ascribe to our Saviour all the praise !” 

We cannot better conclude this paper than by the insertion of the following state- 
ment and appeal. They afford an interesting illustration of the working of the 
system pursued by the home missionary in rural districts. The agent sent to recon- 
noitre and to commence operations, had just completed his term of study under the 
Rey. J. Frost, at Cotton End. From the energy and success with which he has 
opened his commission at Brassington may be inferred the kind of training which 
our students receive. They are sent forth, not with a store of useful knowledge and 
theoretical opinions or maxims only, but after being actually engaged as village 
evangelists, their whole course of study having been accompanied by practical 
experiment. The site that has been given for a chapel, and the money obtained on 
the spot for its erection, form another feature of interest in the case. Good-will to 
the cause, and materials for its advancement were not wanting, but unless a home 
missionary influence had been applied from without, these local elements of moral 
interest and feeling would have remained useless. It will also be seen from the 
names of the county ministers who know the case, that they are interested in the 
success of the cause. In addition to those who are to receive donations, the 
Secretaries of the Society, 4, Blomfield-street, will most cheerfully receive and for- 
ward to the missionary any sums that may be entrusted to them towards the erection 
of the chapel. 
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BRASSINGTON, NEAR WIRKSWORTH, DERBYSHIRE. 


In August last, the Directors of the Home Missionary Society having been made 
acquainted with the state of this village and its neighbourhood, sent a missionary to 
see what could be done. He has preached in the open air, and in a large club-room 
connected with a public-house ; a Sunday-school has been established, in which 
there are seventy scholars, and from seventy to ninety attend the weekly Bible- 
classes ; a British school has also been commenced with much encouragement. The 
missionary preaches and conducts Bible-classes in three villages beside Brassing- 
ton, and God has graciously blessed his labours, not only by the attendance of many 
who were accustomed to frequent no place of worship, but also in the conversion of 
souls. As soon as a chapel is built, a church will be formed. From these particulars 
the necessity of a chapel and school-room is evident. The site has been kindly 
given by a farmer in the village, The whole expense is estimated at £350. To- 
wards this, £80 has been collected in Brassington alone; and the friends of Home 
Missions and education are earnestly appealed to for their assistance in this good 
work. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Committee have great pleasw® in stating, that all the agents are labouring 
in their several spheres, with unceasing assiduity and varied success. The oppor- 
tunities for preaching the Gospel multiply in every direction. It is most afflictive 
to be compelled, for want of funds, to send negative answers to applications for mis- 
sionaries. Such is the state of the country, that every class of agents is needed. 
Scripture readers to visit the cabins of the poor, for reading the word of God and 
prayer. Missionaries to preach the Gospel, both in Irish and English, to multitudes 
who could be collected to hear. Pastors to look after and encourage those who 
through grace have believed, and who might be gathered into the fellowship of the 
Gospel. Twice or thrice the number of agents at present engaged, could be imme- 
diately stationed in fields may be said to be “ white to the harvest.” Oh! when 
will British Christians pity and relieve the spiritual necessities of Ireland? She is 
“ beautiful for situation,” lovely in her personal aspect, rich in her natural resources; 
but, alas! degraded by ignorance and superstition. Let the Scriptures be widely 
circulated, and the pure Gospel of Christ be faithfully preached, and Ireland may yet 
be rescued from the iron grasp of the “Man of Sin.” But if efforts more commen- 
surate with her necessities are not put forth for her spiritual freedom, she will 
remain in the state of distraction and moral degradation in which she has for so 
many ages been involved. What may be done, can be seen in the effects which 
have already resulted from the attempts which have been made by this and kindred 
institutions. The following extract is from the journal of one of the Scripture readers ; 
who, though a humble, are found in many instances an exceedingly useful class of 
agents. They are often listened to when visiting the cabins of the peasantry, by 
Roman Catholics as well as Protestants ; and by many to whom no access could be 
gained by any other means. One of these excellent men writes as follows :— 

“T have been enabled this month to read many important portions of holy Scrip- 
ture, in the Irish language, to people confined to the bed of sickness, all of whom 
were Roman Catholics, and I am happy to say each, and every one of them, listened 
to the word of God with deep interest. They seemed much affected by the love of 
God exhibited in the Gospel, which is always found to be wonderfully adapted to 
subdue their hearts. One old man exclaimed, ‘ Oh, sir! may the blessing of God be 
with you for ever, for your great kindness in coming to see me so often! The 
spiritual benefit I have received from your reading that blessed Irish Bible, gives me 
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more comfort and happiness than if you bestowed an estate on me. it seems as if 
the weight of a mountain had been removed from my guilty conscience, since you 
began reading and explaining what the Lord Jesus has done for perishing sinners. 
Oh! what a blessing to be assured that the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin!’ 
Ihave also been engaged this month in re-visiting my pupils ; I was delighted to find 
them busily employed in reading the Irish Scriptures. Some of them were engaged 
in comparing the English Protestant Testament with the Douay version; and others 
repeated from memory whole chapters of the Irish Testament, and verses in Irish 
from Dr. Townley’s works. In one house there were nine old people assembled 
together, reading and searching the Scriptures of truth. One of them exclaimed, 
‘Oh, sir! a thousand welcomes to you this morning. You are more welcome here 
than the pope of Rome. There was a day, and that not long ago, when I should 
have hated the very sight of you; and I should be so still, had I not been taught to 
read this blessed Irish Testament which I hold in my hand. What a treasure is 
this hook, which contains the words of eternal life!’ Others spoke in a similar 
strain. Twelve adults lately came to me for Irish primers, which I felt great 
pleasure in giving them. I meet with no opposition in my work. I have visited 
houses where I had never been before ; and all the people received me most kindly, 
and listened to the reading of the Irish Scriptures with the greatest attention. 
Some of them had never before seen a Bible; and were sunk in the very depths 
of ignorance and superstition, not having seen a glimpse of the light of truth. They 
appeared anxious for information. It was affecting to Witness the feeling excited by 
the simple exhibition of the truth as it is in Jesus. I met one young man, who had 
been educated for the priesthood. He appeared much prejudiced against the Pro- 
testant Scriptures. I reasoned with him for some time; when he requested me to 
call again the next day. This I did, and found him prepared, I trust, by the Lord, 
for the reception of his word. We read several chapters together ; and he listened 
with much docility and earnestness, whilst I endeavoured to explain and apply the 
truths which were brought before him. I gave him an English Testament, and 
exhorted him to look up to the great Teacher, to enlighten and bless him in his 
inquiries after truth.” 

The Committee present this merely as a specimen of the labours of the Scripture 
readers. When the right men can be found, they prove most useful agents; espe- 
cially if, as in the above instance, they possess a knowledge of the Irish language. 
To address the native Irish in their vernacular tongue, at once secures their atten- 
tion, and awakens their interest. The Committee are exceedingly anxious to in- 
crease the number of their agents, who possess this qualification. Their new effort 
is the province of Connaught ; four out of the six who are engaged, are fully com- 
petent to conduct their missionary operations in the Irish tongue. They have 
commenced their work under the most auspicious circumstances. They are located 
at Castlebar, the principal town in the county of Mayo; but will extend their 
labours in all directions. To ascertain the moral condition of the inhabitants in the 
county of Galway, the most southerly portion of the province, their indefatigable 
missionary, the Re. J. Godkin, has just completed an extended tour. He gives a 
sorrowful account of the state of the people; but clearly shows that, by suitable 
agency, the greatest good may be reasonably anticipated. He visited the islands of 
Arran, and had an opportunity of preaching the Gospel to the people there, who 
listened with deep interest to his ministrations. He concludes his report by re- 
marking, “ An able man, speaking Irish, stationed in Galway, with a reader or two 
in that city; another in Arran; one in Connemara; and one in Clare, would do 
much to enlighten this dark region.” Will the churches of Britain hear this, and 
not come “to the help of the Lord against the mighty?” The Committee make 
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their earnest appeal to the friends of the Gospel, and ask for that augmentation of 
their funds, without which, much as they desire it, they dare not venture on this 
undertaking which Mr. Godkin presses on their attention. 





COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Rev. J. Roaf’s Appeal for more vigorous efforts in Canada West. 


AFTER an account of operations and successes throughout the provinces, Mr. 
Roaf concludes :— 

“ And now, my dear brethren, say you that little work is done in proportion to 
the liberality of our churches, and the zeal of our society at home? Tell me if 
there is another department of the efforts of our body where the same amount of 
expenditure sets a-going more labour, or produces more results? Look at your 
Upper Canada expenditure, about £100 annually, and then remember we have 
thirty-two brethren in the field—are annually raising above £2,000 currency in the 
province for the support of the Gospel—have already above £9,000 worth of chapel 
property, nearly all paid up—have thirty chapels, and four about to be commenced— 
have two students about to go forth to their work, and two ministers coming to 
join us—have seven students under training—have, in miniature, if you choose to 
say so, all the institutions and apparatus of the body at home, and then say if the 
Lord will sanction a retrograde movement on your part, or even a hesitation to go 
forward? My dear brother, I verily believe God would sustain you if you were to 
plant half-way, between me and Mr. Wilkes, another corps of missionaries, to do a 
work like that which is going on at either end of this vast province. It is out of 
my power to give you a return of church-members, Sabbath-scholars, &e. in our 
connexion here; but I am of opinion it would accord with the more external pro- 
gress which I have detailed. I am mistaken as to God’s ways, if you would not 
double your present work in this country as easily as you do now what is going on. 
Canada, dear Sir, is open to you if you would only send a few energetic, active, able 
men to take possession of it; merely pious men will not do. I long to see you 
begin afresh. The British are now a colonising people; and British Christians 
should regard colonial missions as a part of their ‘ calling’ or vocation—more so even 
than missions to the heathen, imperative and important as these latter confessedly 
are. You will never get along—pardon my freedom—while you creep along the 
coast, end fear to put out into the depths and breadths and free breezes. Here are 
we, training students in a small wooden house of £21 a-year rent ; we are declining 
valuable ministerial help, which it would cost but a trifle to secure—we have chapels 
standing unused because we cannot obtain a few pounds per annum for a minister 
who would gather souls within them—we are all feeling small in the presence of a 
vast work that ought to be done, and might be done by us. Lord, baptize Com- 
mittee and churches, secretary, agents, and ministers with thine own Spirit !” 


The following pastoral letter is given here because it presents in a very interesting 
form the beginning of Christ’s work in a new Canadian district. The devoted mis- 
sionary and pastor by whom it was written, the Rev. William Clarke, left his native 
land for Canada in 1837 ; and, after giving about six years of devoted and successful 
labour to originate and carry forward to stability a church at London, Canada West, 
he resigned that station to an efficient successor, the Rev. E. Ebbs, educated at the 
Toronto Academy, and commenced his work anew at Simcoe, where there is every 
prospect of like success. 
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“ Simcoe, Canada West, January 5, 1845. 

“To the church of Christ of the Congregational order assembling in the town of 
Simcoe, Canada West :— 

“ My beloved brethren and sisters in Christ,—As your affectionate pastor, placed 
over you in the providence of God, and by your own voluntary choice, I have deemed 
it proper and edifying to address to you an annual epistle, in which I purpose to 
review the dealings of God towards us, and to give you some idea of our position. 

“This Christian church originated in the labours of your pastor, who removed 
from London, Canada West, to this neighbourhood in May, 1843. It was organised 
on the 10th of September following, when sixteen persons voluntarily agreed to 
walk together in the fellowship of the Gospel. On the next day the church exercised 
its scriptural right of choosing its own ‘ bishop and deacons.’ The choice of pastor 
fell upon myself. The deacons elected were Robert Gibbons and Joseph Tilney, 
the former of whom had stood in the same relation to the church of the same order 
in London, Canada West. Here commenced the nucleus of what I trust will prove 
a holy, influential, numerous, and useful band of devoted Christians. 

“ A short time previous to the formation of the church, an effort was made for the 
erection of a meeting-house. God prospered the undertaking. The subscription 
list amounted to about 1200 dollars, and the pastor pledged himself to raise 400 
dollars more. Thus encouraged, a building committee was chosen by the subscribers, 
and in dependence, hope, and prayer, the foundation-stone was laid September 25th, 
1843. January 5th, three additions were made to our number, two by letter, and 
one on a profession of faith. At this meeting it was unanimously resolved to hold 
special meetings for the revival and extension of religion among us, the members 
pledging themselves to sustain the efforts of their pastor by their co-operation, 
influence, and prayers. At the close of the month your pastor, favoured with the 
valuable assistance of the Rev. T. Baker, commenced a series of continuous meetings, 
upon which evidently rested the influence and blessing of Heaven. These meetings 
were continued daily for three weeks. The sermons were pointed and awakening. 
Many were aroused from their slumbers. About thirty publicly professed concern 
for salvation, and at the following church-meeting twelve were proposed for church- 
fellowship. The meetings were peculiarly useful in raising the tone of piety, and 
promoting a holy fraternal feeling among the members of the church. February Ist, 
two members were received by letter, and one on a profession of faith. The ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s supper on the following Sabbath was particularly solemn and 
impressive. The protracted meeting having commenced, the church felt its responsi- 
bilities and duties. March Ist, three beloved friends were received by letter from 
the Congregational church, London. At this meeting brother Ells was unanimously 
chosen to the deacon’s office. April 7th was a high day. God was favourable to 
our Zion. Sixteen beloved brethren and sisters were publicly received into the 
church at the Lord’s table. On this Sabbath truly did we say, 

‘ Often, O Sovereign Lord, renew 
The wonders of this day.’ 


But we rejoiced with trembling, and received our beloved friends with hope and 
prayer that they might be faithful unto death. In the case of the special meetings, 
there is one great subject of regret,—that so many of those who then came forward 
to the anxious seat, have returned to the indifference, formality, and worldliness of 
former days. Oh that God may not say of them, ‘ They are joined to idols, let them 
alone!’ On the first Sabbath in May, a Sabbath-school was commenced among us. 
May it long prove a blessing to the church! On this day seven more dear friends 
were received among us, two by letter and five by profession. About this time a 
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Bible-class was formed by the pastor, the average number of which has been about 
sixteen young persons. November Ist, one was received by profession, and in De- 
cember, one by letter. Three presented testimonials of regular church-membership, 
and requested occasional communion during their stay in Simcoe. During the year, 
seven members have been called in the providence of God to remove from us. We 
trust, however, that these dear friends will be preserved as the called and faithful of 
God, and that many will be added to us who shall honourably and consistently fill 
up their places. The total number received into the church is forty-six ; removed, 
seven; leaving thirty-nine, and three occasional communicants ; thirty received 
during the past year. 

“ During the year, your house of worship has been advancing, and through the 
good hand of the Lord being upon us, has now arrived nearly at its completion. On 
the 15th inst. it is purposed to open it for Divine worship. Oh, may it be said, 
‘This and that man was born there!’ This has engaged a large share of your 
pastor’s attention. He has taken two tours of four weeks for the purpose of raising 
funds, as the result of which he has paid into the hands of your treasurer in cash 
480 dollars, besides a set of lamps to the value of 25 dollars, and a bell to the value 
of 120 dollars,—making a total of 625 doilars. In the month of July, it was resolved 
to erect a vestry at the back of the church, the members generally promising their 
contributions and aid. This room, which is sixteen feet by twenty-four, has been 
built, and will soon be ready for your convenience and use, and for the glory of God. 
In addition I have to inform you, that the communion-service, which was received 
some time since from Montreal, is nearly paid for, a few dollars only remaining. 
Surely, as a church, it becomes us to be thankful; and let us, on this first Sabbath 
in the year, and around the table of our beloved Lord, feel our obligations. Come, 
and let us take a stone, and inscribe on it ‘EBENeEzrER,’ for ‘ hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us.’ 

“ And let our gratitude be succeeded by all the gratifying evidences of a lively, 
consistent, and devoted walk. Let us give the most decisive proof that we left the 
world before we joined the church. Let us declare plainly that this is not our rest, 
that our home is in the skies. Let us do this by diligently attending the means of 
grace; not only the public ministry of the word, which ought especially to be ob- 
served on the opening of our church, but the meetings for prayer and church 
business. Thus will you promote your own edification, hold up the hands of your 
pastor, and fulfil the holy and sublime purposes of your church-organisation, which 
are the perpetuation and extension of the religion of the cross. 

“There is another subject to which I would affectionately beg your serious atten- 
tion. It is the duty of aiming to support your own pastor. It must not be concealed 
that this has been done to a large extent by the Colonial Missionary Society. That 
Society sent you a minister, and has generously given you its aid; and I am satisfied 
will continue to do so, so long as it is really needed. But for your own honour, and 
the relief of the Society, now embarrassed with debt, you will feel it your duty and 
interest to become less and less dependent every year. I make no complaint. The 
Society does not complain; for, considering your infantile state, and your subscrip- 
tions for your building, and other objects, you have done nobly; but, brethren, 
Congregational churches are called Independent churches, and I ask you to aim at 
the independence of the Home Society. 

“ Brethren, accept my wishes for your individual and collective prosperity. May 
you be presented faultless before the throne of God with joy, washed and sanctified 
and saved through the blood of the Lamb !—I am, your affectionate pastor, 

“ WititiaM CLARKE.” 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


Tue Seventh Autumnal Meeting of the Union will take place in Manchester, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 14th, 15th, and 16th days of October next. 

The Committee of the Union is anxious to keep these anticipated proceedings 
prominently before the attention of the friends of the Union. Former autumnal 
meetings have proved seasons of great pleasure and benefit, and it is desired to ren- 
der that now anticipated still more delightful and beneficial. The place of meeting 
inspires hope and expectation. The times require our best counsels. There must 
be every effort to promote real union. A rare combination of energy, suavity, and 
spirituality,—of strict adherence to principle blended with expansive charity, is 
required of Congregationalists in these days of their difficulty, yet of their hope. 

The Committee of the Union, in correspondence with brethren in Manchester, is 
devoting its best efforts to make adequate arrangements and preparations for the oc- 
casion. Subject to further consideration, it is at present proposed— 

1. To open the services with a public meeting for prayer and suitable addresses on 
the evening of Monday, October 13th. 

2. To secure three entire morning sessions, of about five hours each, for the con- 
sideration of important subjects affecting the general interests and prosperity of the 
Independent churches, introduced by written papers prepared for that purpose. 
These morning proceedings to be held on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
following. 

3. On the evenings of the same three days to obtain public meetings. That on 
the Tuesday evening for education at large,—first, popular or general ; second, minis- 
terial ; third, higher secular education. On each topic a short paper to be read, and 
a single resolution to be proposed. The meeting on Wednesday evening to be in 
favour of British missions. That on Thursday evening to be a public meeting of the 
Union itself, to set forth openly its principles, objects, and claims. 

The Committee cannot but mingle its labours and prayers to secure a prosperous 
meeting at Manchester, with hopes of cheering results: and fully anticipates the 
cordial co-operation of many tried and honoured brethren in efforts which must 
otherwise prove abortive. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
ADDRESS OF THE DISSENTING DEPUTIES 


TO THE MINISTERS OF THEIR SEVERAL CONGREGATIONS, WITH OTHER MINISTERS 
WITHIN HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’S DOMINIONS. 


BELoveED Pastors AND FrteNnps,—Your candid and prayerful attention is invited 
to this address, proceeding from a body which, though composed of classes somewhat 
diversified in practice, is yet one with yourselves in the main principles of Protestant 
Nonconformity, and in the enjoyment of rights which they desire to transmit unim- 
paired to their latest posterity. 

Suffer us in our collective capacity to put you in mind that the moment is arrived 
when no faithful man should sleep at his post,—and when neutrality is unfaithful- 
ness ;—for if he be not unceasingly vigilant, the “strong man armed” will find that 
“a stronger than he” has come upon him before he is aware, and, divesting him of 
the armour wherein he trusted, will, with as much impunity as license, reduce him 
from his wonted freedom to a bondage as retributive as hopeless. 
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The measures in progress tend to impart animation and succour to that embodi- 
ment of errors which constitutes, in our belief,—that system which we are told the 
Lord himself shall eventually “consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall 
destroy with the brightness of his coming.” 

Apart from those other strenuous efforts which are being made in your name and 
on your behalf, to obstruct the widening and strengthening of that constant source of 
national discord—state interference with religion—by which its free and undefiled 
course is impeded; we take upon ourselves to solicit your concurrence in another 
mode of stemming the evil we so earnestly deprecate. 

The anniversary of a day—a Sunday—is approaching, doubly memorable in the 
records of turpitude and all unrighteousness. We suggest to you, therefore, most 
respectfully, that occasion be taken to enlighten the minds and refresh the memories 
of those who, with ourselves, esteem it their honour and glory to have borne, and to 
continue to bear, the appellation of “ Protestant,” upon the great distinctive principles 
which that name imports; and not the less, to instil into the minds of the rising 
generation, on the ensuing 24th of August, which, by a remarkable coincidence in this 
year of peril, falls upon a Sunday, sentiments in accordance with the Divine precepts 
concerning injuries and the forgiveness of them. 

In the massacre of Paris, begun on the eve of Bartholomew’s-day, Sunday, August 
24th, 1572, was seen, according to Hume, “the result of that general conspiracy 
formed for the extermination of the Protestants,” when, says an early authority, 
“above a myriad of Hugonots” were miserably butchered in that city alone. 

And are not the signs of our times awfully portentous? Shall we not heed the 
warnings presented by events even now passing in Switzerland, in Germany, and in 
France, and far off in Polynesia? These events call aloud for special notice, in cir- 
cumstances when our fears are being awakened by the movements of enemies alike 
enduring and implacable! 

Moreover, are we not beset by foes whose aim is to ensnare us and our countrymen 
after another manner; to reduce us to mere machines in body and mind, by the 
rigours of cunningly-devised forms and frivolous ceremonies? It was not enough, it 
should seem, that had been done to signalise Bartholomew’s-day, but this day was 
again selected—a Sunday too—in the year 1662, to perpetrate that other deed, when, 
according to the chief historian of that event, ‘“‘ more than two thousand’”’ ministers 
in England and Wales, were driven from their charges and deprived of their liveli- 
hoods, rather than barter their consciences, and betray the sacred interests of their 
flocks! 

Under the sense of the deep and lasting impression these facts and sentiments have 
produced in us, we submit to your consideration the following resolution, passed at 
the last annual meeting of the Deputies, December 27th, 1844, John Remington 
Mills, Esq. in the chair :— 

“ That it be a respectful recommendation from this body to the Dissenting Minis- 
ters in the metropolis and throughout the empire, to preach a Sermon on or near to 
St. Bartholomew’s Day next, August 24th, commemorative of the principles of Dis- 
sent; and that the Deputies be requested to use their influence in seeing this resolu- 
tion carried into effect, and to procure either a public or private collection in aid of 
the funds of this deputation.” 

The Deputies have no selfish ends in soliciting your aid; they have not only be- 
stowed their energies efficiently, but have disbursed for the benefit of the whole body 
of Nonconformists, to go no further back than the year 1826, and ending with the 
year 1844, no less than £12,824; towards which, only £1,360 were contributed from 
the funds of kindred societies, and but £245 received from churches and individuals 
beyond the limits prescribed as “ within twelve miles of London.” 

That so large a sum, unequalled, so far as we know, by the capabilities of any 
other society of a like nature, has been expended in protecting, and happily in ex- 
tending the “‘ civil rights’’ of Protestant Dissenters, need not excite unusual notice, 
when it is considered that, in the period named, the abolition of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts was procured mainly through the exertions of this body, instituted for 
that purpose, in the year 1732; and which body has continued, unostentatiously, but 
not the less successfully, to pursue its objects by addressing the Crown, petitioning 
Parliament, memorialising the Government, procuring the delivery and the circula- 
tion of lectures; publishing resolutions and addresses; and also by obtaining the 
Marriage and Registration Acts, besides judgments of courts of law in matters 
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affecting the rights of Protestant Dissenters, and in other ways aiding and protecting 
the feeble against the strong. 

Hence it is evident that the interests of those to whom this appeal is addressed, 
have formerly been directly benefited, and are at the present time most weightily 
concerned. But without replenished funds, similar benefits are not likely to be 
obtained ; and consequently, the reputation which this representative body has ac- 
quired, will be lowered, and that vigilance and efficient protection which have been 
hitherto enjoyed will be diminished at a time when they are increasingly required. 

From all these premises we trust, beloved friends, that you will be induced to 
preach upon the occasion mentioned; and we recommend that contributions, made 
by yourselves and friends, be transmitted by Bankers’ or Post-office orders, 
addressed to the Secretary, or in any more convenient way; and th¢y will be duly 
acknowledged. 













Yours, with every testimony of respectful regard, 
Joun ReminctTon MILts, Chairman. 
Tuomas Pewrtress, Deputy Chairman. 





Hui TERRELL, Secretary. 
30, Basinghall Street, London, June 4th, 1845. 
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News has reached this country during the past month from almost every part of 
the world. Much of it is humiliating and afflictive ; scenes of calamity and violence, 
treachery and bloodshed, have been witnessed in many lands, “ because of the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein, and as the fruit of their doings.” 

From the Paciric, we learn that our once hopeful colony in New Zealand, by the 
scandalous and wanton neglect of the Colonial Office, and by the feeble administration 
of the governor, has been brought to the verge of ruin. The natives, encouraged 4 
by the evidence of our weakness, have attacked and burned the town of Kokorarira, 
broken the English flag-staff, and dishonoured our flag. That a battle had been 
fought in which about twenty colonists, and one hundred of the natives were 
killed or wounded. 

The behaviour of the French in 7ahiti is still insolent towards British officers, 
and oppressive to poor Pomare and her loyal people. Information has indeed been 
received at the Mission House of the seizure of the island to which the Queen had 
fled, but the particulars have not yet been published. 

In the East some gleams of light and hope have appeared amidst pagan darkness. 

The Emperor of China has read the Holy Scriptures, first translated for general 
use by our lamented brethren Drs. Morrison and Milne, and has issued an edict 
permitting their introduction into the five ports named in the treaty with England, J 
and from which doubtless they will find their way into all parts of the empire. - 

A sin and a reproach have been happily removed from our nation, by the orders 
of Lord Stanley sent out to Ceylon forbidding the British Governor to exhibit the 
stupid relic of Buddha’s tooth, or to retain in his custody the keys of the shrine; 
no longer to join in the religious processions of the people, nor to appoint their 
chief priests, as aforetime, but to leave all these abominations to be managed by a 
. committee of Buddhist priests and laymen. 

In America there are also events transpiring of painful interest. The government 
of Mexico proposed to make peace with Texas and to recognise its independence, if 
the Texans would maintain their separate national existence. This overture the Pi 
extraordinary Congress of Texas has refused to accept; and on June 18, 19, voted ' 
their annexation to the United States, and applied to their President for troops to 
defend them, which were already on the frontier, to resist any attacks on this new- 
born sister of the federal states. The Mexicans will be indignant, and probably 
appeal to arms; but the poverty and distractions of their government, their great 
distance from the scene of affairs, together with the advanced state of the season, 
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and the overflow of the river Neuces, that has flooded the country through which 
their army would have to pass, render it highly improbable that war will arise, 
though both France and England, and indeed the friends of humanity throughout 
the world, must regret this consummation of the crafty policy of slave-holding 
Americans. 

In Eastern Canada, Quebec, the ancient capital of the colony, has, within the 
short space of one month been visited by two dreadful conflagrations, so extensive 
that, should another occur, Quebec would be blotted from the list of cities. The 
first happened on the 28th of May, when one-third of the place, and that the most 
populous, was destroyed. 1650 houses were reduced to ruin, covering a space one 
mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, and left 12,000 people without a home. 
On that day month, strange to say, a second fire broke out in another quarter of the 
city, raged through 30 streets, burned 1300 houses, and left 6000 more of the 
inhabitants without a shelter. They were so paralysed by terror at this second 
calamity, as to be unable to resist the ravages of the cruel element, and its progress 
was stayed by the vigorous efforts of the military. Subscriptions for their relief have 
commenced in London, and we hope may be extended to all the towns of the empire. 

Arrica has been troubled on both sides; in the south by some insurrectionary 
movements by the Boors ; and in the north, at Algeria by the French troops under the 
command of Col. Pellissier, who have perpetrated one of the grossest acts of fiendish 
barbarism, that ever disgraced the history of mankind. The Arab tribe of Ouled 
Riahs had successfully resisted the invasion of the French, till driven into their 
mountain fastnesses, they thought themselves secure in their huge caverns. But no! 
With infernal ingenuity, faggots were placed at the mouth of the caves, and 500 
men, women, and children were stifled, or roasted alive, amidst cries that might 
have pierced the rocks, but did not move the stony heart of this slaughterman of his 
species. It is due to France to say, that this massacre has excited universal execra- 
tions—but why do the French people continue to sacrifice their wealth and their 
army on such a hopeless enterprise ? 

The TurxisH Empire continues to be the theatre of strange scenes, all admoni- 
tory of its rapidly approaching fall. 

The Grand Duke Constantine has recently visited ConstaNnTINoPLe, and has 
been permitted to enter mosques, hitherto untrodden by the feet of “infidels.” On 
his going into the mosque of St. Sophia, crowds of Greeks rushed in, and actually 
threw the duke down by their violence. Their joy was frantic on finding themselves 
there, and they kissed the pavement and the oldest parts of the edifice with super- 
stitious eagerness. The mosque of Eyoub, which is accounted “ the holiest of all,” 
was also accessible to the Russian Constantine ! 

SmyRNaA, one of the most thriving cities of the empire, has suffered from the 
calamity of fire. Four thousand houses, with mosques, churches, convents, and hos- 
pitals, have been laid waste, and 5000 people are said to be without a dwelling-place. 

In Syrta, the conflict between the Druses and Maronites has somewhat abated, 
but not till 100 villages and 17 convents have been burned to the ground; and 
30,000 Christians, men, women, and children, are encamped near Beyrout, in the 
most frightful state of destitution. The armistice between the chiefs only extends 
to one district, and the allied powers will be compelled to interfere, if the Turkish 
government continue to prove their imbecility by permitting these fanatical barba- 
rities to continue. 

A concordat has been concluded by the government of Spain with the court of 
Rome, which provides, amongst other things, that the Catholic religion shall be 
exclusively and for ever professed in the dominions of the Spanish monarchy ; that 
the bishops shall have the exclusive right of watching over the education of the 
young in public schools; that existing monasteries and convents shall be preserved, 
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and the suppressed ones restored. The queen-mother is said to intrigue still in 
favour of her daughter’s marriage to the son of Don Carlos, and a growing spirit 
of hostility to England is cherished by her and her partisans. 

Even in Iraty, railroads are projected, and it is reported in the journals, that an 
English company have engaged to lay one down, in the states of the pope, for a 
title of fifty years; and have further engaged to complete the erection of the famous 
church of St. Paul; and, we blush to pen it, to pay 50,000 scudi to the college 
de Propaganda Fide! Good English Protestants truly ! 

The Jesuits are now established in Switzer/and, or rather at Lucerne; but the 
public mind throughout the cantons is in a most excited state, which is not a little 
increased by the assassination or suicide of M. J. Leu D’Ebussol, a member of the 
grand council, a man held in universal estimation. 

In France the opponents of the Society of Jesus have been more successful. 
M. Rossi’s mission to Rome influenced either the mind of the Pope, or of the 
Superior of the Order, so that their twenty-two establishments and chapels in that 
country are to be immediately suppressed. The liberals of France appear to hold 
them in great abhorrence. “Give me,” exclaimed M. Thiers, “give me the 
Jesuits, and I will guarantee you a Voltaire.” Railroads are rapidly advancing 
throughout France, and mainly through British wealth, enterprise, and skill. The 
day, perhaps, is not very remote, when along these iron roads French legions may 
hasten to the coast to attempt the invasion of our own shores, and repay with 
interest those patriotic capitalists, who, for the sake of pelf, thus increased the 
power of France to do us mischief exceedingly. 

On our affairs at Home we have little space and less inclination to make many 
remarks. 

The Parliament continues its tedious session, that will be scarcely memorable for 
anything but evil doing. Whilst the debates on the Irish College and Scotch Uni- 
versities Bills, and on the affairs of New Zealand, &c., have doubtless increased the 
disgust of all honest minds at the utter want of principle which her Majesty’s 
advisers unblushingly display. 

In IRELAND a fight between two factions and the police near Cork, and a riot 
between the Orangemen and Roman Catholics of Armagh, are symptoms of the 
unaltered, we had almost said unalterable, state of the island. The sop for May- 
nooth, and the hope of endowment for all the priests of Ireland, have not checked 
O’Connell and the Repeal agitation, which, we fear, whether triumphant or defeated, 
will end in an appeal to arms that may supply another dark and bloody chapter in 
the history of that extraordinary people. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir is probably known by most of the readers of this Magazine that its Editor has 
been attacked in no measured terms in the Patriot, Nonconformist, and Morning 
Advertiser newspapers, and in the pages of the Eclectic Review, for the course he 
took as one of the Deputation sent from London to attend the Anti-Maynooth 
Conference in Dublin, in the beginning of last June. His private friends assure 
him that he ought to reply to these animadversions, and some have suggested that 
it should be done in these pages. 

As, however, he conducts this periodical for the use and benefit of the whole 
denomination, he does not wish to commit the journal of the Congregational 
churches to the defence of his conduct in anything beyond his editorial labours. 
He avails himself, however, of this postscript to announce that he has in the course 
of preparation a pamphlet, which, he believes, will vindicate his own conduct, and 
throw some light on that of others. 
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